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KASSALA AND THE SOUDAN 


HE expedition into the Soudan goes on with an 
unresting steadiness which, though most proper 
and to be expected, is no doubt very annoying to our 
unfriends on the other side of the Channel. They still 
keep their spirits up by belief in the existence of 
tremendous political complications which, though they 
are for the moment retired, will presently overwhelm 
the British Government with embarrassment; and 
since it is supposed that we must be aware of what lies 
before us, it is doubtless ‘aggravating * that no con- 
sciousness thereof appears in the conduct of the under- 
taking. We ourselves have no share in the confidence 
we see all about us that the last has been heard of 
Continental meddling in this affair. 'The spell of quiet 
which we promised our readers under ‘ the Czar’s peace ° 
did begin, does continue, and is likely to last (if no 
unpreventable explosion occurs) until the Russian 
Emperor's guests all go home to magnify his splendour 
and his power. ‘Till then, tranquillity ; after that, we 
shall see what we shall see; which may or may not be 
the resumption of the political tactics of worry and fret. 
Much will depend, of course, upon what happens mean- 
while; and as to that the only certain thing that can 
be said is, that the resolve to redeem the Soudan from 
‘dervish ° barbarism will be strictly carried out. 
Justification of this resolve accumulates every day. 
It was said at first, and, of course, believed by those 
loving sons of England who are for ever blackening her 
lame, that the need of striking at the Soudan dervishes 
was a mere invention. If not absolutely quiet, they 
Were tolerably quiet. The Egyptian Government had 
no desire to meddle with them. Lord Cromer’s mind 
~~ quite at ease about them. ‘Their devices and the 
perils to be apprehended therefrom were invented by 
Lord Salisbury, with what English Radicals and French- 
men of all parties could but consider a bad intent. His 
alm was entirely and vilely political. Whereas the 
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French nation pants for the ejection of England from 
Egypt, a forged excuse for remaining there indefinitely 
was being made.: Whereas the English Liberals, 
inspired by sympathy with the French revolution, wish 
to ally their country to France, Lord Salisbury’s 
purpose was to help Italy in Abyssinia,and put the Triple 
League on its legs again. Now that there was some- 
thing in the second accusation is probably true. It 
would not surprise, neither would it shock us, to learn 
that one at least of these desires sharpened Lord Salis- 
bury’s perception of the Dervish menace in the Soudan, 
and led to prompter measures of defence than in other case 
would have been adopted. But surely it is clear enough 
now that the Dervish movements were by no means 
countered too scon. Lord Farrer says, indeed, that 
when he went up the Nile this winter, he neither saw 
nor heard anything of hostile movements; and that, 
consequently, there was nothing of the kind. But Lord 
Wantage and Sir Frederick Stephenson (both soldiers), 
who were in the same neighbourhood a few weeks later, 
tell a very different tale; which, however, does but 
corroborate recent reports on official authority. Grave 
disturbances were in preparation on the Egyptian 
frontier and it is obvious that, whatever happened at 
Kassala, Dongola had to be dealt with. But now comes 
the half-news that Kassala may soon be abandoned 
by the Italians; and what that must mean, amongst 
ather things, would be a vast amount more work for 
the Nile expedition than was looked for. 

The truth about the evacuation of Kassala will be 
explained in due time; it is obscure now. When 
the new Italian Government was formed, part of its 
announced intention was retirement. Then we heard 
that Kassala was certainly to be held; and Mr. Cham- 
berlain may be understood to have spoken in more 
senses than one when he said, ‘it is in the interest of 
Egypt—almost the paramount interest of Europe—that 
Kassala should not fall. The actual capture of_ the 
place would have been an enormous encouragement to 
‘Dervish fanaticism, and thereupon its forces camped 
about Kassala would be-free to operate elsewhere. 
What has really happened seems to be that the news of 
the advance of the Egyptian troops decided the Khalifa 
to strengthen himself nearer home. The besieging 
force at Kassala was reduced by the despatch of rein- 
forcements to the grievous tyrant whose infamies have 
prepared his downfall.- So we may account for the 
successes of Colonel Stevani against the besiegers; and 
it is only by a considerable reduction in: their numbers 
that (as we understand the position of affairs) the idea of 
marching out of the place can be explained. Then 
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arises the reflection why, if it was so important to 
hold Kassala against a great horde of dervishes, it 
should not be held against a body small enough to be 
hopefully dealt with in the open? No doubt the semi- 
abandonment of Kassala would not be so great a satis- 
faction to the Dervishes as its ‘ fall would have been— 
capture and massacre, that is to say. But it would 
surely have the air of being a Dervish triumph never- 
theless ; and, the Italians having marched away on the 
road to Massowah, the whole Dervish force would be 
as free to move to Dongola as if the Kassala garrison 
had been butchered to a man. There will be no 
butchery (we write on the presumption that Colonel 
Stevani makes good his retirement, whether with or 
without a fight), and Kassala will not fall in the 
sense intended by Mr. Chamberlain; but otherwise 
the situation seems to threaten that which, in his 
opinion, was to be avoided ‘in the paramount interest 
of Egypt.” 

If General Baldissera decides on abandonment 
there will be explanation. We shall hear that it was 
ordered in obedience to necessity rather than for any 
smaller cause. In any case, the outcome as far as we 
are concerned would be concentration of nearly all the 
forces at the Khalifa’s disposal to confront the expedition 
from Egypt. As the Times puts it,‘ there will be some- 
thing of a race between the Khalifa and the Egyptian 
authorities for the establishment of local superiority on 
the Nile.” There is no denying that this gives a more 
serious aspect to the affair than it has worn hitherto. 
But it must always have been part of the calculation 
that the Khalifa could draw upon his forces at Kassala 
if it pleased him to do so or if he felt obliged; though 
it does not appear from the strength of Kitchener's 
expedition that the likelihood of the move weighed very 
heavily with the Egyptian authorities. 
know, we never thought the Nile force strong enough. 
Some wisely-chosen additions to it now seem indisputably 
necessary. 


As our readers 


THE EDUCATION BILL 
nen meat of the text of Sir J. Gorst’s Bill, 


and reading of most of the criticism passed on it 
as yet, lead to two conclusions. The first is that the 
Bill will unquestionably produce a profound change in 
the whole system on which the national education of 
the country is administered, and therefore, perhaps, a 
great modification in the character of the schooling. 
The second is this, that vehement opposition is hardly 
likely to be offered except by those who are in favour 
of alterations no less drastic than, and not nearly so 
popular as, those designed by the Ministry. A little 
attention to the speeches delivered at the Conference of 
the National Union of Teachers will be well spent by 
all who wish to understand in what quarter the measure 
is most likely to be unpopular, and why. There is a 
marked dislike in that respectable body to the formation 
of a governing committee which is not to be elected aid 
hoc, and composed of what, in the jargon of the school, 
is called ‘educational experts.” ‘The vehement perora- 
tion of Mr. Gillam may be fairly taken as revealing the 
motives—more or less unconscious—which underlie the 
dislike of a majority of Board School teachers to the 
transfer of power to the County Council and committee. 
He implored his fellow-teachers not to forget that they 
had had ‘better salaries, and better conditions,’ for a 
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quarter of a century, and ‘not to give away theip 
freedom and birthright for a mess of pottage.” We 
do not know what birthright Mr. Gillam and his 
colleagues are asked to give up, and we venture ty 
entertain a suspicion that their deepest objection to the 
Bill lies just in this, that it does not offer what. they 
consider a satisfactory mess of pottage. ‘Their ideal 
seems to be a governing body which will consider the 
interest of education as bound up in the constant increase 
of the salaries of teachers. This is a far more reyoly. 
tionary change than any proposed by Sir J. Gorst, and 
one for which the country is not prepared. It may 
be a fatal step to hand over education ‘to a gang of 
amateurs’ (if anybody knows what that means), but it 
would certainly be a very costly one to hand it over to 
a gang of dominies. 

The teachers of the National Union may be excused 
for looking at the whole question from a purely pros 
fessional point of view. But we are not yet all school- 
masters. Whatever may be the case in the future, 
when we may perhaps pass our lives up to forty in 
being taught, and our life after that period in teaching 
with a handsome ‘salary, the vast majority are still 
interested in education only as parents, and rate- 
We want the needful training 
to be given in good quality, and at no excessive cost, 
The great question concerning Sir J. Gorst’s Bill is 
whether it will serve these purposes. It may certainly 
be answered with confidence that no Radical has yet 
shown that it will not. Mr. Macnamara, who presided 
over the meeting of teachers, did not even attempt to 
attack the Bill on these grounds. 
difficult to see how any Radical well can oppose its 
principal provision. ‘The decentralisation, which it will 


payers, or subscribers. 


Indeed, it is very 


~ produce, has long been a favourite recommendation of 


theirs. ‘lo the teachers, anda few laymen who think 
with them, the want of a special educational authority 
elected for the sole purpose of administering the schools, 
may appear a fatal defect, but politicians are not likely 
to think it absolutely necessary to add another electora 
district, and another set of elections to the many we 
possess already. Neither can they well maintain that a 
County Council! is not a representative body. It may 
be one which will not think itself bound to spend the 
utmost possible amount of money on education, but this 
is not necessarily a disqualification. But if decentral- 
isation is good in itself, and there is no reasonable 
ground to object to the bodies to which contro! is to be 
transferred, it will be hard to find good Radical reasons 
for opposing the Bill. ‘The clauses which deal with the 
religious difficulty have we note been accepted by Mr. 
Macnamara himself. It is true that he sees no reasot 
for interfering with the existing arrangement, but then 
a considerable majority of Englishmen do not agree 
with Mr. Macnamara. While many of the teachers 
seem influenced by fears lest ‘ the better pa >and condi- 
tions” of the last twenty-five years may be in danger, 
the President of the Conference has the candour to 
allow that the immediate effect of the Bill will be to 
improve the position of the teachers in Voluntary 
Schools, who, as the Board School staff seem habitually 
to forget, teach more than half the children in the 
country. The new authority will start with the obliga- 
tion to spend the Government grant in increasing the 
staff of the Voluntary Schools, and bettering its condi- 
tion. ‘The 18,000 School Board teachers to whom Mr. 
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Gillam was about to appeal when the President cut 
him short may be reluctant to approve of a change 
which may diminish the power of their own particular 
friends to confer ‘ better pay and conditions.’ We quite 
understand that, yet an Educational Bill is not to be 
judged solely by its effect on the professional prospects 
of a body of men who are already very well paid. 

The criticism that the Bill will check the formation 
of more School Boards may be accepted as well founded. 
But this in itself is, in the opinion of most of us, a merit. 
We have desired some such Bill as this in order that it 
may effect this very purpose. Before it can be effec- 
tually attacked on this ground opponents must show 
that the authority it will create is unlikely to do the 
work well. ‘There are some who are favourable to many 
parts of the Bill, but who regard the probable action of 
the statutory committees with anxiety. It is argued 
that they may introduce an excessive variety in the 
kind of schooling given. ‘The exact force allowed to 
this objection will depend on the extent to which 
uniformity in elementary education is considered desir- 
able. That all the children of a certain age should, at 
the same hour, be reading the same book is the bureau- 
cratic ideal, but it has never been accepted here. On 
the contrary, we have generally preferred a measure of 
variety and individuality which will be more easily 
secured where a local authority has a large measure of 
power, than where a central official body gives orders 
which all must obey. There is more force in the 
criticism that small, or comparatively small, local 
hodies may prove indifferent to the quality of the 
education given. ‘This is unquestionably a_ possible 
danger, but, in the first place, it is not more serious 
than the risk that costly education conducted to suit 
the views of a clique: will be enforced by a central 
department ; and then it must not be forgotten that, 
although nine-tenths of the mechanical work of adminis- 
tration will be taken from London, the general control 
will still remain with headquarters. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS IN FRANCE 


( NCE, again the French Senate has intimated to M. 

Bourgeois that it would fain be rid of a Cabinet 
whose policy both at home and abroad it views with 
extreme suspicion ; and M. Bourgeois has again received 
his notice to quit in much such an imperturbable 
manner as a spendthrift pockets a writ. It is probable 
that his equanimity would have been more seriously 
ruffled had the Senate avoided a gross tactical blunder. 
The facts will be remembered. ‘The Senate wasted two 
debates on work it ought to have accomplished in one. 
The first onslaught on the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, that which was led by M. Bardoux, was conducted 
on lines that gave it all the appearance of a sham fight. 
The discussion, in which the Government was plainly 
worsted, was not followed by a hostile vote, so that it 
amounted to nothing more than a futile war of words. 
A doubt arose at once as to whether the Senators were 
mM earnest or, if that were the case, as to whether 
they were not afraid of giving effective sanction to 
their opinions. This uncertainty had its influence 
on the vote of the Chamber on the same subject 
'ecorded forty-eight hours later. The halting attitude 
of the Upper House had much to do with the decision 
of a number of Deputies to allow themselves to be con- 
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vinced by one of those spurious appeals to their 
patriotism which fill so important a place in the bag 
of tricks of French Foreign Ministers. Having obtained 
the approbation of the Chamber by a majority larger 
than any to which it has been accustomed for several 
weeks past, the Cabinet indulged in jubilant crowing, 
and even ventured, with characteristic impudence, to 
proclaim through its official organs that it rejoiced in 
the tacit approval of the Senate. At this the patience 
of that much flouted assembly broke down. It had 
already had time to discern that it had acted with 
foolish indecision ; this egregious travesty of its senti- 
ments stirred it to prompt revolt. Ina second debate 
on foreign policy the Senators took the step they ought 
to have taken in the first instance. ‘They expressed in 
a hostile vote their want of confidence in the Cabinet, 
and, before breaking up for the holidays, decided to 
return to work three weeks in advance of the Chamber, 
instead of at the same date, as is customary. 

M. Bourgeois has refused to acknowledge that he is hit 
and seems to intend remaining in office although the 
Senate turn him out every time it meets. The situation 
thuscreated is nothing short of revolutionary. The Presi- 
dent of the Council too has gone out of his way to bring 
into strong relief the irregularity of his conduct. He has 
called attention officially to the fact that in coming 
to a determination upon a Constitutional question of 
such extreme delicacy he considered it superfluous to 
consult the President of the Republic. The fact is that 
he continues in power in defiance of one branch of 
the legislature and without the sanction of the chief. 
Practically he has announced in the same breath that 
he chooses to regard the Senate and M. Félix Faure as 
negligible quantities. In his utter contempt for the 
Constitution, he has gone so far in infringing it, that it 
is difficult to see why or when he should stop. It is not 
suprising that there is already talk of a Radical Seize Mai. 
The position is such that it does not seem to admit 
of more than one of two issues. Either one of the 
belligerents must give way and heal the breach for 
the time being by a more or less disguised submission, 
or the conflict must proceed and lead to developments of 
the gravest and most far-reaching order. Matters cannot 
continue in their present state for any length of time. 
The Constitutional machine is at a standstill. The Senate 
might afford to let it remain for a while, but M. Bour- 
geois is bound under pain of making his position 
untenable to put it in motion again. ‘This he can only 
do in the face of the opposition of the Upper House by 
recourse to further illegality. Unless he is prepared to 
resort to a coup d’état he cannot govern without the 
Senate against which he wields in reality no weapon at 
once effective and legitimate. No doubt he will begin 
by trying what can be done by intimidation. Already 
the Radicals are announcing that they will spend the 
recess in agitation. ‘The wire-pullers are at work, the 
Committees are under arms, and as the French Radicals, 
like the thorough-paced Jacobins they are, are masters in 
the art of making an appearance of rousing the covntry, 
there will result in due course a deluge of anti-senatorial 
resolutions and a very fair amount of clamour. Still it 
will not suffice for M. Bourgeois’s purpose that any 
Frenchman who can be induced to attend a political 
meeting can be counted upon to see that it does not 
pass off without noise. The manceuvres that were 
successful against the walls of Jericho may fail when 
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turned against the Luxembourg.  ‘I'o supplement the 
efforts of his wind instruments, of his subsidised 
journalists and stump-orators, M. Bourgeois will 
endeavour to pit Deputy against Senator. For it 
should be kept carefully in view that up to the present 
the quarrel lies not between the two Houses but 
between the Senate and the Cabinet. ‘The crisis would 
come to a climax should M. Bourgeois induce the 
Chamber to countenance his campaign to the extent of 
passing a motion in favour of a revision of the 
Constitution. 

Such action on the part of the Chamber would not 
be decisive in itself, as the consent of the Senate is 
necessary to any revision of the Constitution, but it 
might be the signal for an attempt at a revolutionary 
solution of the imbroglio. At present we are disin- 
clined to believe in the likelihood of a violent political 
disturbance in France, at any rate for some little time 
to come, and for this reason, that the contending parties 
are lacking in sincerity of conviction. At bottom the 
quarrel in progress is less a quarrel of principles than of 
persons. ‘I'he Radicals would have the public believe 
that there is a great gulf fixed between them and the 
Opportunists they have displaced. 'They are either deceiv- 
ing the public or themselves. ‘To be assured of this 
it is only necessary to consider the conduct of the 
Cabinet in connection with its Income Tax Bill; its 
behaviour was of the very essence of Opportunism. 
On the other hand, it is probable that things are 
steadily gravitating in France towards a point 
at which serious trouble is to be certainly anti- 
cipated. ‘That moment will arrive when the Socialists, 
who are already advising the Man at the Wheel, 
and even nudging his elbow, can venture on an effort 
to get the steering apparatus in their own hands. ‘The 
Socialists are either really in earnest or are bound 
to act as if they were so. They cannot rest satisfied 
with half-measures. In its main lines the Constitution 
of 1875 is a tolerably exact copy of the Charter of 
Louis Philippe. The only means of getting from the 
Republic it provides to the Republic demanded by the 
Socialists is by way of the social revolution. This 
truth is beginning to dawn upon French politicians, 
but is not realised vividly enough as yet to force them 
all to take sides, though this resuit will be far more 
speedily attained than seemed possible six months ago 
if M. Bourgeois persevere in the course he is pursuing. 
He is hurrying on a revolution of which he will be 
one of the first victims and one of the least to be 
pitied. 


ADVICE FROM MR. REDMOND 


HE Government's bitterest critics cannot reproach 

it with the condition of Ireland. Prosperity and 

peace are far, no doubt, from being the results of firm 
yet conciliatory administration and nothing more. The 
pronouncement would be a platitude, were it not that 
Englishmen are too apt to argue as if, because a 
Nationalist politician can talk for several hours at a 
stretch, he affects the potato yield and the quality of the 
bacon. He can do a good deal with the pliable peasantry, 
but he cannot put an ounce of fat on a single bullock, 
though his mouthings may lead indirectly to the docking 
of many ox-tails. There remains the consideration, 
nevertheless, that when farming goes well politics of the 
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Parnellite or Anti-Parnellite brand fare ill. When jt 
languishes the agitator gets his chance and takes it like 
the agitator he is. The Ireland of to-day illustrates 
this tendency aptly enough. Savings banks deposits 
are mounting by leaps and bounds, and that means 
peace. Agrarian crime is diminishing, and that js 
another way of spelling tranquillity. Finally Home 
Rule has less kick left in it than a cremated corpse 
that knows not where its foot is. Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
in short, has a finer opportunity of ‘ killing by kindness’ 
than ever Chief Secretary had before him. 

Mr. John Redmond was evidently at a loss how 
to get home the other day, nominally on the Gover.- 
ment, really on Mr. John Dillon. However, he jg 
seldom in difficulties for long, though his way out of 
them may seem a trifle crude sometimes. There was 
besides the elation over Mr, Carew’s unopposed return for 
the College-Green division, which led Mr. Redmond 
to the easy conclusion that the Parnellites command 
the situation. He proceeded, therefore, to lay down 
the law in a manner that recalls the more restrained 
utterances of Judge Jeffreys. His solemnity as he 
lectured the Government became reminiscent of the 
late Mr. Newdegate when denouncing the encroachment 
of the Papacy. Promises broken, remedial legislation 
unattempted, were among the shortcomings that he 
laid at Mr. Gerald Balfour's door. Mr. Redmond did 
not bother himself with the objection that a session 
cannot be fairly judged by its progress before Easter. 
His specific instances, again, are not particularly happy 
examples of broken Unionist faith. ‘The so-called 
political prisoners still remain in gaol, but Mr. Asquith 
is all for keeping them there, and Sir Matthew White 
Ridley simply supports his predecessor. Again Mr. 
Redmond’s violently coloured picture of the evicted 
tenants out on the wayside would be a good deal more 
effective but for two considerations. In the first place, 
the Plan of Campaign placed them there, and, though Mr. 
Parnell did not support Mr. William O’Brien and Mr. 
John Dillon in their folly, he did not censure them 
until long after the mischief had been done. Secondly, 
the question might have been settled two years ago but 
for Mr. John Morley’s obstinate insistence on an 1m- 
possible form of restoration. The people who remait 
shut up and those who remain shut out served, however, 
merely as preliminaries to Mr. Redmond’s first and least 
important point. ‘The Government, according to him, 
has behaved most disappointingly, but it may find space 
for repentance. Introduce a Land Bill exactly on Mr. 
Redmond’s pattern, with a revision of judicial rents, wild 
security for tenants improvements, and all may be forgiven. 
If not, but one thing remains: Ireland must declare wat 
on the Government. It was brother John that spoke, 
not brother William; otherwise we might have been 
favoured with allusions to volunteers from across the 
Atlantic. The Parnellite leader has too much sense fot 
that; his declaration of war would be Parliamentary. 

Decidedly a clever performance, but also a rather 
empty one. Mr. Redmond knows very well that his 
promises of possible support are worth little, because 
Parnellite votes do not count in the present Parliament. 
Even his moral assistance will not be of supreme 
moment, because there will always be Mr. Healy » 
denounce him as a time-server. We may take It, 
accordingly, that the Land Bill will be Mr. Gerald 
Balfour's not Mr. Redmond’s. Further, of his three 
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courses, approval, amchdinent and opposition, he may 
find himself reduced very speedily to the last. Still, as 
we have said, the speech is adroit, more especially in its 
transitions. Mr. Redmond would declare war on the 
British Government, but not with a light heart. Why : 
Then he began to touch the spot indeed. Because 
those disorganised, bankrupt and discredited Anti- 
Parnellites have ruined the Nationalist cause. In 
other words, Mr. Redmond, though professedly attack- 
ing the Chief Secretary and his likes was really 
paying off old sores against Mr. John Dillon. His 
Dublin harangue was intended purely for Irish con- 
sumption, and it is cunningly seasoned to that end. 
The fate of the race has been compromised, though not by 
him; still he will persevere. He will wring what con- 
cessions he can from the Saxon oppressor, but only as in- 
stalments to Home Rule. Mr. Redmond’s attitude is at 
once more dignified and more politic than that of Mr. 
Dillon, who alternately compliments and abuses the 
Radical Opposition. It might serve, in the end, but 
for the animosity of the Irish priesthood against him. 


PRINCE FERDINAND AT CONSTANTINOPLE 


\ HEN Prince Ferdinand first came upon the 

scene he was young and inexperienced ; Bulgaria 
was, politically, without form and void. Violent con- 
spiracies menaced the very life of the ruler, power had 
been seized by a corrupt boor, and what public opinion 
had begun to take shape was, if anything, predis- 
posed against the newcomer as an alien in race and 
religion. It is needless to recapitulate in our pages 
the successive steps whereby the present prosperity 
and promise of the principality have been called into 
being. If ever man had a right to be styled the 
Maker of his country, that man is Prince Ferdinand. 
Out of distraction and impotence he has fashioned a 
loyal and flourishing community, whose voice — is 
honoured in the councils of Europe; his tact has 
smoothed away the last vestige of jealousy among the 
popes and irredentists of Bulgaria; and now at last 
the reward of so much unselfish labours has been 
honourably conceded. ‘That the labours have been 
unselfish and the end patriotically obtained are now 
perhaps the only points in the situation, which are not 
yet generally understood. M. Stambulov set afoot a 
calumny, still incompletely scotched, that the Prince's 
sole object in pressing for the recognition of the 
powers was a personal gratification in such matters 
as Court ceremonial, precedence, and decorations. 'T'o 
M. Stambulov it was inconceivable that any one 
should desire to wear a crown or a purple cloak when 
a Kalpak and a flannel shirt would keep out the cold as 
effectively. But history and common sense alike teach 
us in the first place that regal pomp is to the populace 
the most effective expression of regal authority, and, 
secondly that the deference exhibited to a sovereign 
by foreign Governments is the measure of their con- 
sideration for his country. Of course, if it could be 
shown that any material concession had been made 
to obtain such merely outward and visible signs it 
could not be defended, and if there were grounds 
wl supposing that, for however patriotic a purpose, 
Prince Ferdinand had abandoned the Triple Alliance 
and yoked himself to Muscovite chariot-wheels he would 
find no sensible apologists. But that this is by no means 
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the case there is clear evidence in two apparently trivial 
incidents which have just occurred at Constantinople. 
It is, of course, notorious that the recognition of the 
Prince has been the work of the new allies, Russia and 
Turkey, and any sign on his part of truckling to either 
of them would have militated against our contention. 
But when the Sultan, in his not unnatural distaste for 
the very name of Armenian, requested that a certain 
Armenian aide-de-camp might not be presented to him 
with the rest of Prince Ferdinand’s suite, he was met 
with a polite but firm refusal. This in itself was a 
significant assertion of independence, but it was small 
compared to the State visit to Robert College, which 
cannot have been much less distasteful to the Czar than 
to the Sultan. Robert College has long cherished an 
unenviable notoriety as a hotbed of conspirators, 
Armenian, Turkish, Christian, and Nihilist. As such 
it would not commend itself to the Prince of Bulgaria 
with his rigid views as to the sanctity of autho- 
rity. But at the same time it happens to have been, 
for want of a better, the training-school of all the 
best and wisest Bulgarians. The obtaining of Bulgarian 
independence was only possible originally by the 
devious paths of conspiracy, and regenerate Bulgaria, 
while no longer needing the methods or professing 
the principles of the college, cannot deny a debt 
of gratitude to the alma mater, which occupies so 
prominent a place in the history of her development. 
Yet it required no small modicum of courage to resist 
the private pressure of the Russian Embassy and the 
open discouragement of the Porte. And the accom- 
plishment of the visit—the Sultan summoning his 
vassal to Yildiz at the precise hour fixed for the 
journey to Bebek and the Prince dutifully obeying 
his Suzerain’s summons after having carried out his 
project at an earlier hour—is admirably illustrative 
of the humourous tact with which Prince Ferdinand 
has swept away every difficulty from his path. His 
visit to Constantinople has been a_ succession of 
triumphs. We have only to compare his reception 
with that of his fellow vassal, the Vali of Egypt, in 
order to realise the strength of his position, and it 
may encourage those who see in him the heir-apparent 
of Constantine to reflect upon the triumphant quality 
of the Prince of Bulgaria’s visit to the old Slav capital. 
But this is only the first and least arduous portion of 
his journey, and there are not wanting croakers to 
insinuate that even his masterly diplomacy may meet 
with a check at St. Petersburg. It is not true that 
any ground has been lost by Bulgaria in the matter of 
the nomenclature of Eastern Roumelia. Prince Ferdi- 
nand’s formal investiture as Governor does not in any 
way detract from the fait accompli of united Bulgaria. 
Indeed it is the first avowed acceptance of that un- 
palatable fact by the Porte. But it were idle to deny 
that new circumstances are offering a new menace to the 
Bulgarian National Church. Hitherto it has been the 
policy of the Porte to aggrandise the Bulgarian at the 
expense of every other branch of the Orthodox Chureb, 
and Russian hostility, by denouncing the Bulgarians as 
schismatic, has imprudently furthered this policy. Now, 
however, the Porte will perforce favour Russian views 
in matters ecclesiastical as well as temporal, and these 


Russian views aspire to an_ ecclesiastical union 
on the lines of a union’ between wolf and 
lamb. If Russia could obtain the control of the 
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Bulgarian Church, with all the advantages it has 
obtained for itself unaided, she would make a gigantic 
stride in the consolidation of her influence in the 
Balkans, and might even hope to make Bulgarian policy 
once more her cat’s-paw. But apart from the fact that 
Russia’s immediate policy has now been largely diverted 
from the Balkans, there is- no adequate reason for 
believing that she will succeed now where she has failed 
before. In any case, Prince Ferdinand has already given 
sufficient earnest of his ability as astatesman to warrant 
us in watching the issue of his visit to St. Petersburg 
with hope and even confidence. 


AD MATHEMATICOS 


De fulcimine scientie nostre Johanne Gulielmo Strutt, Barone 
de Rayleigh, qui per sole gravitatis rationes, ut Adams aut Leverrier 
novam planetam Neptunum, ita novam aeris partem Argon invenit. 
M:c operis caput et columen qua solvitur aer, 

Et nova materies pars gravis ima petit. 
Qui dat opem meritis sine fastu aut sorde videtur 

Princeps mi Parium par quoque Principibus. 

F. R. S. 

Atheneum Cluh, April 6th, 1896. 


IN RECESSU 
(By a candid member of the Opposition) 
precious time—a precious little time it was 

ri This Kastertide Recess, 
'l'o teach our Front-bench spouters what a crime it was 

To make our leisure less 
By forced adjournments and the long delays 
‘That mark the skilled obstructor’s artful ways. 


A blessed time to sing about our Phyllises 
And trifles of that sort ! 

Oh that 't had been as long as William Willis’s 
Addresses to the Court ! 

In such an interval one might forget 

That 'Tanner—woe is me !—is with us yet. 


No more we rave at Government arrearages 
Which don’t exist, we know ; 

No more we hear concerning those two Peerages 
Chaff, rude and long and low ; 

No more we deem our duty first of all 

‘To show our veneration for Oom Paul. 


In us no rapture for Mabele’s glowing now 
As in our guiding Star, 

We feel no ravenous desire for knowing now 
How the Armenians are, 

Nor care though not a glass partition may 

Divide the N. L. F. and C. L. A. 


And though our policy is but a shabby one 
In England’s need to-day, 

The Little Englander—the Lawson-Labby one— 
‘Thank God ! is far away ; 

And that alone would make, you must confess, 

A seventh heaven of a mere recess. M. S. 


NOTES 


A new and wholly unexpected honour has been con- 
ferred upon the National Observer : its circulation has been 
interdicted in Turkey. The NO. will survive this blow: 
but it protests that no wind of winter has been so unkind as 
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the Sultan’s ingratitude. The English journals which haye 
kept their heads cool over the Armenian business are not 
so numerous that the Sultan can afford to ignore oy 
consistent policy of reminding the public that the 
Armenian massacres have been grossly exaggerated, and 
that a grave responsibility lies upon the Armenian com. 
mittees which have stirred up rebellion. But Turkish 
officials, apparently, demand unquestioning worship of 
their divine authority ; and that they will not secure, So, 
as to the interdict, we say ‘ Kismet.’ 


JouRNALISTS, ourselves among them unless memory 
deceives us, complained bitterly of the postponement of 
Sir John Gorst’s speech on his [ducation Bill to the 
morning of the day on which the recess began; which 
meant, for the most part, that the leader-writers who had 
made education a special study sat up all night and wrote 
nothing, and that the editors were compelled to grind out 
inoffensive articles about nothing in particular at the last 
moment. But the sequel has proved that the Ministry in 
very truth managed the business of the House purely in 
the interests of the Press for, save for the all but post 
humous birth of the Education Bill, the newspapers have 
found nothing besides, except of course the Poor Law 
Schools Report, to talk about. For the Bill, beyond that 
which is written in our leading columns, we need say no 
more than that it must, in many respects, be held good 
and popular, The Reverend Hugh Price Hughes and 
Mr, Thomas Ellis condemn it; that which is declared by 
these persons to be wrong is surely right and there are no 
worse judges of popular opinion than they are. 





These words 
are singularly appropriate to most of the recent utterances 
of Mr. Leonard Courtney. 


Victrix causa deis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 


He is a Unionist, so far as the 
Irish Question is concerned but, in the present comatose 
state of the Home Rule question, there is almost room for 
doubt whether his persistent depreciation of almost every 
action of Her Majesty’s Government does not more than 
counterbalance the value of his Unionism. His last 
Bodmin speech—-how fond of oratory Tre, Pol, and Pen 
must be—was devoted to the Soudan: its characteristics 
were carping objection and profitless prophecy. He 
accused the Government of having taken the advice of 
soldiers concerning the desirability of an expedition: of 
whom else should wise men have asked counsel? He 
relied upon the opinions expressed by Lord Farrer in the 
Nineteenth Century ; has not Lord Farrer been routed com- 
pletely by Lord Wantage? Finally he betook himself to 
prophetic warnings. Well, we trust he is a false prophet, 
but the historical character of whom he reminds us most 
forcibly is Mr. Punch’s immortal Irish recruit who protested 
‘Sure it’s meself that’s the only man in the ridgiment who 
kapes step.’ 





Mr. Laspoucuere was once, it is believed, in the position 
of a defeated defendant to a suit for libel based upon the 
ground that he said he did not believe somebody or other. 
But he said, or ought to have said, that the verdict and 
subsequent judgment were all wrong because his languas® 
was misinterpreted. When Mr. Labouchere said ‘T do 
not believe him,’ he did aot impute falsehood to the other 
man, but simply described the state of his own mind. 
That is to say he made, plainly enough, a fair statement 
on a matter of public interest, for his mental attitudes are 
facts which neither the general public nor Lord Rosebery 


; , Mr. 
can afford to disregard. In these circumstances, 
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Labouchere will not be likely to have the law of us for 
saying that our swallow is not quite elastic enough to 
enable us to gulp down the story of his experiences as an 
attaché at Washington. He says, in effect, that he and his 
colleagues were ordered to find recruits in the United States 
for the English army in the Crimea. Well—it is a far cry 
to the days of the Crimea and, beyond question, Mr. 
Labouchere believes his tale to be true. But men do tell 
stories having slight foundation in fact sometimes, and if 
the stories succeed they are repeated, with improvements, 
until the narrator believes them to be absolute gospel and 
resents scepticism as an insult. In effect, that story has 
50 impressed itself on Mr. Labouchere’s mind that he 
clearly believes it implicitly ; but the plain man will either 
accept it as a joke, or require documentary proof. 


Our mental attitude towards the Boer story of the terms 
upon which Dr. Jameson’s force surrendered is distinctly 
different from our position in relation to Mr. Labouchere’s 
amusing anecdote. In other words we are quite certain 
that the words ‘we can only safeguard Dr. Jameson’s life 
till we give him over to General Joubert’ are inventions. 
True it is that they are supported by affidavit ; but affidavits 
are about the best vehicles of falsehood in the world, and 
the words themselves are not only quite out of harmony 
with the original correspondence, which cannot lie, but 
also inconsistent with probability. Men of the stamp of 
sir John Willoughby and Dr. Jameson, shrewd as well as 
brave, would never have surrendered on terms so absurd, 
and the praise which a contemporary assigned to Mr, 
Kriiger for ‘Ulyssean statecraft ’ (we prefer the expression 
‘Punic Faith’) in his dealings with Mr. Chamberlain must 
remain where it was. 





Tuar the story of Bessy Costrell, which Mrs. Humphry 
Ward gave to the world a while ago, has been repeated at 
the Berkshire Quarter Sessions is clear enough. Nor is 
there much that is strange in this, for in mere outline the 
story itself is as old as the hills. Nevertheless the precise 
coincidence between the minor details of Mrs. Ward's 
coe and those of the Berkshire case affords striking 
testimony to the accuracy of her insight into human 
nature, That the woman Clack should steal the hoard of 
the labourer Whipp was nothing out of the common 
Women are always robbing men, and, for that matter, 
men are only too ready to rob women, whenever the 
opportunity offers. But it is in the matter of detail that 
Mrs, Ward triumphs. Her criminal courted detection in 
that, being by nature poor, she overflowed with sovereigns. 
Lucy Clack did likewise, and will spend the next fifteen 
months in gaol. We do not remember a more striking 
or rapid illustration of the knowledge of humanity which 
goes to make a great novelist. 


Tur death of Mr, Alfred Montgomery has deprived the 
world of one of the wittiest, most agreeable, most amiable 
men who have ever adorned the social world. Mr. Alfred 
Montgomery had a singular charm both of manner and 
ot talk, He also used constantly the important con- 
sideration upon which Mr, Thackeray so much insisted, 
that in certain matters nothing ought to be said however 
much might be thought. Mr. Montgomery had very fine 
manners and a very fine mind. 
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highest and dustiest shelf, have wondered that, in the days 
long gone by, they could construe the words which are 
meaningless to them now, have had recourse to the crib, 
and have written parlous pleasing articles. And 80,000 
persons attended on the first day. But the stopwatch and 
the measuring tape have knocked the glamour out of the 
whole affair, and the performances of the second-rate 
Yankees who won as they pleased show ciearly that any 
sprinter capable of holding his own in North country and 
Midland sports would be good enough for Olympia. 





In a leading article in the Times of Thursday upon 
‘Street Noises,’ we note an amusing affectation of ignorance 
worthy of the late Lord Coleridge. In that article Miss 
Elizabeth Banks, who had written a letter expressing her 
delight in street organs and other lively noises, is treated 
as if she were unknown to fame. As a matter of fact, the 
lady has done deeds of ‘ derring do’ as a New Woman and 
journalist. Inter alia, she played the part of domestic 
servant to a suffering mistress for some weeks and then 
recounted her experiences in the papers. That may, 
perhaps, account for her sympathy with Mr. Linley Sam- 
bourne’s ‘smart housemaids,’ who say, ‘Oh, bother over 
the way, we like the orgins.’ 





Tue rapid growth of the list of killed and wounded 
among those who, not possessed of adequate skill, will 
persist in cycling in the crowded streets, threatens to 
become the topic of the day. But there is a disposition to 
exaggerate the number of accidents which occur. As 
cyclists become more numerous it is but natural that the 
number of accidents to cyclists should increase ; and after 
all we doubt whether the proportion of cyclists killed to 
cyclists cycling is much greater than that of pedestrians 
slain to persons who walk. Still it is clear that the half- 
skilled cyclist who dares the perils of Regent Street or 
Piccadilly challenges fate. 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘Now that the 
Senate and the Chamber have had their say and taken 
up their positions, the points of most interest to deter- 
mine are the line of conduct that will be followed by 
the Cabinet and that which will be adopted by the 
President of the Republic. In spite of the asseverations 
of the officious press it is quite certain that the members 
of the Government are not all of one mind—even those of 
them that have any mind to boast of. The latest comer 
amongst them, M. Sarrien, is, I am informed, as indisposed 
to cling to his porlefeuille as he was loth to accept it. He 
is an old stager too steeped in prudence to run risks that 
his younger and fiery colleagues, notably MM. Doumer 
and Cavaignac, would incur with a light heart. M. 
Bourgeois is credited with being more than inclined to 
share M. Sarrien’s scruples. He too has his eyes open to 
the fact that going for the gloves has its drawbacks and 
even its dangers. Could he hit on a means of scuttling out 
by a back door, while yet maintaining the appearance of 
walking out by the front entrance with flying colours, he 
would undoubtedly be disposed to resort to this difficult 
manceuvre. There has been a significant revival of late of 
references to that system of Republican concentration 
which M. Bourgeois affected to spurn in the heyday of his 
Radicalism. It is coming home to him that it is better to 
be at peace with the Centre than in alliance with, and in 
consequence under the thumb of, the Socialists. The 
President of the Council then may be expected to attempt 
a compromise. His trouble is that being estranged from 
his former friends and depending upon his former enemies 
it will be hard to compromise anything except himself. 


_ — _ —— —~- -_______ —_ 
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‘Tuere is just the shadow of a chance that M. Felix 
Faure may provide us with a surprise by taking a personal 
initiative from which he has hitherto refrained. His non- 
intervention has been currently attributed to his alleged 
dread of certain “ revelations” concerning his family with 
which he has been threatened should he act against the 
Party in power. This explanation of his attitude may 
prove erroneous. If, as may very well be the case, he has 
been solely guided by his conception of the rd/e assigned 
him by the Constitution he may shortly change his 
conduct. For the situation has changed. His Ministers, 
after tolerating him, are beginning to attack him. At the 
same time they are inviting his complicity in acts which 
are contrary to the Constitution. Then, again, he must be 
acquiring the conviction that his popularity, on which he 
sets immense store, is in jeopardy. Last Sunday’s demon- 
stration at Auteuil, if of no great importance, was 
symptomatic. The career of the President of the Re- 
public has not been that of a nonentity, and should he 
come to the conclusion that it is at once his duty and to 
his own interest to remind the Cabinet of his existence 
he may do so at any moment in a public manner. M. 
Bourgeois has been playing “le maire da palais”: bat 
there are palaces where bowstrings are kept in reserve, 
and this is possibly the case at the Elysée. 





‘Our Ministers in the meantime are continuing to ex- 
hibit those personal peculiarities for which they are one 
and all renowned, M. Lockroy’s speciality is self-contra- 
diction. For weeks past he has been busily and usefully 
engaged in counter-ordering the innumerable “ reforms’ 
he introduced into our naval administration during the 
first few months he was in office. M. Lockroy in conse- 
quence must be accounted a success. As we cannot hope 
for Ministers who will give us proof of their sagacity, we 
may well be content with such as after committing mis- 
takes acknowledge their error and endeavour to repair 
them. Another characteristic of the colleagues of M. 
Bourgeois is the mysterious manner in which they pop on 
and off the sick list. You will remember the malady of 
M. Berthelot. Then there was M. Sarrien, who was too 
ill one evening to consent to be Minister of the Interior, 
but who, the following morning, accepted office in the 
enjoyment of the most robust health. M. Cavaignac has now 
been afflicted in the same way. He was to have been 
present at the patriotic fctes at Belfort, but at the eleventh 
hour an indisposition overtook him with lightning sudden- 
ness and prevented not only his attendance but also that 
of the persons he might have sent to represent him. It is 
believed that this mysterious affliction will be less damaging 
to M. Cavaignac’s health than to his popularity. But the 
truth is, the constitution of the Cabinet, taken as a whole, 
is most uncommon. It has died and been buried severa] 
times without appearing to be at all the worse for the 
experience. 





In the matter of our foreign policy things seem to 
be where they where. This is not admitted by the 
friends of the Government who allege it to be immersed 
in Machiavellian negotiations carried on with the more 
secresy that nobody can divine with whom they are con- 
ducted, the ambassadors of the Powers being either out 
of Paris or but just returned to it. On the other hand 
negotiations that have nothing to do with the inter- 
national situation are undoubtedly being prosecuted by 
the Cabinet with the utmost energy. The Ministers are as 
actively at work as ever nobbling Deputies and none of 
them would be so shortsighted as to waste time over the 
Egyptian question while the possibility exists of cooking 
the result of a single municipal election.’ 
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IN THE CITY 


if seems to be thought that there is at last a reasonable 
prospect of some legislation being effected concernip 
the debt of the Pacific Railroads to the United States 
The Committees of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives have agreed upon a Bill which they will re. 
commend to Congress by which the arrears of interest wij] 
be added to the principal, and the whole amount extended 
for a considerable period. ‘The new debt will be redeemed 
by fixed annual payments on account of the principal, and 
it will bear interest at the rate of 2 per cent. in the mean. 
time. In this way the Government will eventually get 
back every penny of the money which was originally 
advanced to aid the construction of the Union and Central 
Pacific Roads, At present the lien of the Government js 
only on portions of the lines, and each company has a first 
mortgage which stands in front of the Government on 
those portions, but in consideration of the extension of 
time for repayment both companies are prepared to give a 
charge over the whole of their systems which will greatly 
improve the Government’s security. Were the members 
of Congress actuated by a desire to do the best for their 
country there would not be a doubt of the Bill being 
passed, for it ensures the ultimate payment in full of what 
is at present avery doubtful debt. If a few months hence, 
when a fresh instalment of the debts of both companies 
matures, the Government were, in default of payment, to 
foreclose and realise its security it is quite certain that it 
would not get at a sale half ora quarter of the sum due to 
it. As regards the Central Pacific the lien of the United 
States is on 860 miles, of which 570 miles from Ogden to 
the Sierra Nevada run through absolute desert. The 
value of this portion is simply that of a bridge to get to 
the rich and fertile districts of California, and if the 500 
miles or so of paying line which the Company owns in 
California are not under the same centrol, it is obvious that 
the bridge by itself is worth very little, especially when 
there are other routes by which access to California can 
be gained. Patting aside, therefore, all the equities of 
the case—and there is a great deal to be said in the 
company’s behalf since its line was a work of public utility 
and has saved the Government immense sums for mail 
service and for police—it would seem from a_ business 
point of view that any offer which enabled the 
Government to make sure of recouping its advances 
ought to be accepted without-a moment’s hesitation, 
The Government’s position with reference to the Union 
Pacific is not quite so hopeless ; but considering the mess 
into which the Company has got and the insufficiency 
last year’s earnings to meet the fixed charge it is equally 
certain that if the bond-aided portion were sold it would 
not fetch enough to meet the prior charges and the 
sum due to the Government. We can only repeat that i 
for once a majority in Congress can be found who wil 
sink the politician and personal interest in an honest 
endeavour to do the best for their country the Bill will be 
passed and will redeem to some extent the unfortunate 
reputation which the Legislature has earned for itsell. 
The terms of the Bill are none too favourable for the 
companies and will fully tax their earning capacity, but 
the relief at getting rid of the bogey which has bees 
threatening them for years will be worth some hardship, 
and we sincerely hope that the Bill will become law, 
though it is impossible to place any reliance om the 
intelligence of a body of men who having exhausted thet 
powers of meddling in Venezuela and Cuba are now asking 
questions about the convict, Mrs. Maybrick. . 
Generally speaking—to use an Americanism—thing 
seem to be shaping better for the railroads in the Unit 
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States. The traffics continue good, and strenuous efforts 
are being made to maintain rates which will be not a little 
assisted by the recent decision of the Supreme Court that 
witnesses sub-peenaed to give evidence before the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission may be compelled to testify 
under the penalties provided for contempt of Court. 
Hitherto the Commission has been powerless to investigate 
charges of rate-cutting, but under the Jaw as now laid 
down it will be able to exercise considerable influence 
towards preventing secret rebates and commissions, and 
railroad companies, as a whole, will reap the benefit. The 
main impediment to a recovery is still the state of the 
currency, for already gold shipments are recommencing 
although it is but a few weeks since the last gold loan was 
floated, and so long as this danger exists there will be no 
return of confidence among European investors. 

The excellent traffics of our English railways during 
Holy week, notwithstanding the unsettled state of the 
weather, have caused a considerable rise, particularly in 
North Eastern, Great Eastern and Brighton A, and in the 
present temper of the investing public prices of Home 
Rails appear likely to advance still further. Foreign 
stocks fluctuate according to the views taken of political 
events, but it is satisfactory to notice that the amount 
received during February by the Council of Administration 
of the Ottoman Public Debt on account of the revenues 
ceded to the bondholders was £T 200,227 against £T175,707 
in the corresponding month of 1895, which seems to show 
that affairs in Turkey have resumed their normal state. 
Turkish stocks have consequently improved. The chief 
activity in the markets, however, remains and is likely to 
remain in the mining department. 

Some recovery has taken place in African securities 
which in view of the nearness of the settlement is proof 
that there is no speculative account open for the rise. 
The Robinson group, which includes the Randfontein 
companies and Langlaagte Estates, has been most in 
demand, while Knights, Wolhuter, Henry Nourse and 
Chartered have also risen. West Australians have been 
active at higher prices, more particularly Lady Loch, 
Golden Horseshoe, Great Boulder and Mount Jackson. 
The Indian department was stimulated by a very good 
return for March, and Champion Reef and Mysore Share are 
substantially better. Indian mines have now almost passed 
out of the speculative category and a very large business is 
transacted in them for investors who would not dream of 
speculating in the ordinary acceptation of the term. In fact, 
not only in Indian but in mines of all sorts money is being 
placed by people who, a few years ago, regarded such a thing 
as much the same as betting on aracehorse. Thus do ideas 
change when money is plentiful and sound investments are 
scarce. Among miscellaneous securities Dunlop tyre shares 
have recently advanced from £5 to over £12, Cycle 
Component Parts have jumped up from £1 to £1 12s. Gd. 
and cycling companies generally are booming, which does 
not however excuse the action of the directors of Humber 
and Company in being parties to the formation of Humber 
and Company (Extension) Limited, which we consider 
highly discreditable to them and contrary to the interests 
of the original Company. 


THE COUP D’'ETAT IN KOREA 


\ E have seen two letters from Seoul, dated February 

12th and February 14th, describing the strange 
‘vents which had just taken place there. They were 
addressed by a resident of Seoul, who is in a specially 
favourable position for estimating the ‘ true inwardness’ of 
political movements in the peninsula, to a gentleman in 


London ; 
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‘It has been felt for some weeks past that something 
was impending, but no one quite knew what. The poli- 


tical atmosphere felt as if charged with electricity, but no - 


one in Seoul could guess when, or in what particular way, 
the discharge would take place. For some weeks the 
preposterous hair-cutting edict had been exciting the 
people to desperation. The pro-Japanese Ministry brought 
in by Count Miura, the Japanese Minister, after the murder 
of the Queen on October 8th, had affixed the King’s seal 
to an edict ordering the people to cut their hair short. 
A Korean’s hair is to him a crown of glory, the top-knot 
is as much the subject of sedulous care from his earliest 
youth as is the cue of the Chinaman, aud it is never cut 
save in the rare instances when a Korean vows to his gods 
to sacrifice it in return for some signal benefit, and then it 
is deposited in some shrine or temple. The Japanese are 
believed to have incited the Ministers to this senseless and 
dangerous act, for no Korean would dream of such a 
thing. The edict, too, was carried out with great harsh- 
ness. Police stood at all the city gates, and cut off the 
hair of the poor people as they came with their little 
wares to market. At length the peasantry rose in revolt, 
and a strong rebel force reached Chunchow, not far from 
Seoul, while the troops sent against them were only half- 
hearted, having much more sympathy with the rebels than 
with the Government. 

‘In this state of affairs, the Foreign representatives began 
to talk of further guards for their Legations, and on the 
evening of the 10th a Russian force of about one hundred 
men and one gun was landed from the Admiral Kornileff at 
Chemulpo and marched to Seoul. Whether this was 
done knowing what was to take place the following day, 
or whether what took place was in consequence of the 
knowledge that the Russian Legation guard had been 
increased, no one knows for certain. My impression is 
that the Russian representative knew nothing of the pro- 
jected flight of the King, until after the force had 
arrived, and that the King merely fled to the Legation 
where he knew he would be safest. Moreover, the 
Russian Legation is nearer to the palace than any of the 
others. The habit of the King is to sit up very late at 
night and to sleep in the morning. Ever since October 8th 
he has practically been a prisoner in the hands of his 
Ministers, and has since complained that even his seal, 
which is the sacred symbol of his office, was taken away 
from him and affixed to edicts of which he was ignorant. 
The usual jealous guard maintained over him was relaxed 
in the early hours of the morning, and, taking advantage 
of this, he, the Crown Prince, the Queen-Dowager, aud 
the other members of his family escaped by different gates 
of the palace and made their way to the Russian Legation. 
The King and the Crown Prince rode in women’s chairs, 
which are closed all round with silk hangings, and, to 
increase the deception, waiting women walked on each 
side, as if the person within were a nobleman’s wife, and 
it is now remembered as significant that similar chairs had 
for the past fortnight gone in and out frequently by the 
palace gates, as if to accustom the guards to them. 
Shortly after seven in the morning, the King arrived at the 
gate of the Russian Legation, and he was safe from his 
Ministers. 

‘He immediately issued a proclamation, which in a few 
hours was posted up all over the city, and later in the day 
he issued another. Both are in the strange, wailing style 
of Korean proclamations; but the meaning is perfectly 
clear. In the first he attributes the evils of the country to 
his own unworthiness, but makes a significant allusion to 
that old scoundrel, his father, the Tai-wen-Kun, the 
arch-enemy of peace, as ‘one of those of our own flesh and 
blood,’ to whom the troubles are due. ‘The King says he 
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can never pardon the traitors concerned in the events of 
July 1894, and of October last year; but to every one 
else, high and low, he grants full amnesty. As to the 
hair-cutting proclamation, he says it was issued against his 
will, and he rescinds it, and orders the soldiers sent against 
the rebels to return at once. He directs that people need 
not cut their hair unless they like and may wear what 
dress and hats they please. The second proclamation is 
addressed to the soldiery, and says that the King has had 
warning of another conspiracy and has therefore fled to the 
Russian Legation. The soldiers are therefore to return at 
once and protect him, and if they meet the members of 
the late Cabinet they are at once to cut off their heads 
and bring them to him. All the foreign representatives 
promptly called on the King and it is said that they held 
a conference in his presence that night. 

‘Meantime messengers were sent to fetch Pak, formerly 
Prime Minister, and his signature is now at the foot of all 
the King’s edicts. The police, too, were sent out after the 
late Ministers. They arrested three of them in the palace, 
whither they had gone to their daily duties not knowing 
that the bird had flown. The Prime Minister, Kim, was 
amongst these. The Japanese rescued one of them from 
the mob, but the other two were carried off to the Big 
Bell, the focus of all the chief thoroughfares, and the 
rescue of their colleague by the detested Japanese sealed 
their fate. Their throats were cut under the bell tower, 
a heaving ocean of white hats being all round them, 
while execrations were hurled at them. The bodies were 
left lying there, and the crowd spat at them, dragged 
them about and threw large stones at them. One furious 
creature is said to have cut a piece from one of the bodies 
and prepared to eat it. The other Ministers succeeded in 
escaping and are probably in the Japanese Legation. 

‘No one knows where that old fox, the Tai-wen-Kun, has 
betaken himself. He, too, is believed to be sheltered by 
the Japanese. All his intrigues have failed and yet he 
goes on intriguing again. If he could be transported to 
Quelpart or some remote island it would be a blessing for 
the country. 

‘ By the morning of the 12th a new Ministry was formed. 
On the night of the 11th an attack by the mob on the 
Japanese Legation was feared ; for the fugitive Ministers 
are known to be there; besides which the now triumphant 
populace—triumphant because they are told they can 
keep their top-knots—desired nothing better than to attack 
the Japanese, whom they regard as their oppressors. But 
the King, on the advice of the foreign Ministers, issued 
urgent orders to the people to go home and go about their 
business as if nothing had happened. The streets leading 
to the Russian Legation are guarded by a large force of 
soldiers and police, while inside the Russian sailors and 
marines are on the alert. On the lofty watchtower inside 
the Legation sentinels are kept night and day. 

‘And the result of these astounding events? People say 
here it means war between Russia and Japan. The coup 
d’état means the temporary destruction of Japanese influence 
here. Their Ministry is overthrown and its members 
either dead or in hiding; the King is in the Legation of 
their greatest enemies. The Russian Minister seems to 
interfere in nothing; all who wish to see the King can do 
so, and the foreign representatives see him daily, and even 
several times a day. The King will be in no hurry to quit 
his shelter: it is the first safe time he has known for four 
months, and possible for many years. He and his Ministers 
will probably try to get things straight first of all and then 
to restore security and safety, after which the King will 
return to his Palace. The Russians here say they want 
nothing but to see Korea governing herself and free from 
the Japanese meddling.’ 
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BISMARCK AND HIS BIRTHDAY 


F less impressive, the occasional pronouncements of 
Prince Bismarck are often no less surprising and 
interesting than those of his Imperial master. But there 
is this difference, that we generally know when we may 
expect them: the celebration of All Fool’s Day, which an 
incongruous Fate selected for the No Fool’s nativity, is as 
much an article of faith with him as with his strange 
médley of disciples all over the world, and he takes care 
that it shall find regular expression in the press not only 
by a list of presents but by several eccentric obiter dicta 
It is strange how very few public personages avail them. 
selves of this method of self-advertisement, at once simple 
and efficacious—a public birthday. Who knows or cares 
on what day of what month Rosebery or Rochefort, Crispi 
or Marie Corelli, Harcourt or Healy first entered this 
troublesome world? No free-will offerings pour in upon 
them from the four corners of the earth, Even Mr, 
Whistler has hitherto disregarded this particular avenue to 
the public ear. Mr. Gladstone alone in this country has 
turned it to any account, but even in his case it scarcely 
exceeds the exchange of a plethora of postcards for a ton 
or two of telegrams—mere child’s-play compared with the 
boom of the Bismarck, For that Homeric veteran, whose 
diet is and should be a concern of quantity rather than 
quality, every known delicacy is collected and despatched 
with an infinity of trouble and display. Sterlets journey 
from the Volga many a hundred versts in tanks of their 
native water, caviare comes post-haste from Astrakhan, 
and there are edible molluscs galore from the coast of 
Holstein, special cakes and pies, hams stewed in champagne 
of the choicest vintage and raw hams whispering of 
trichinosis, sacks of truffles and boars’ heads stuffed with 
pistachio-nuts, game in season and fruit out of season, 
piles of plovers’ eggs and cheeses from a thousand hills: 
the mere catalogue might arouse envy in a_ universal 
provider or surfeit in a public school. From far and near 
come the most useful and the most useless articles, which 
the worshippers of this grim idol—rich and poor, proud and 
humble alike—have been proud to fashion in delighted 
homage. No art of display, pathetic, munificent or 
grotesque, is neglected, Little girls send _pothook 
compliments or bring exuberant offerings of flowers; 
artisans despatch samples of their finest handiwork, created 
in the sweat of voluntary overtime; the digger and 
collector deposit their choicest finds at the feet of the 
idol, for whose honour and pleasure no offering is too rich 
and rare, no sacrifice too great. And the object of all 
this adulation laughs long and loud as he arranges himself 
in Viking-posture, quaffs his deepest goblets and marvels 
over human folly as exemplified by Germans every All 
Fool’s Day. ‘I am no poseur,’ he remarked last week, but 
for the life of us we cannot conceive any more conspicuous 
example thereof. His whole life is one prodigious and 
often highly artistic pose. 

Prince Bismarck affords an attractive character-study, i! 
not an attractive character. He has pandered to revolu- 
tion and done more, both directly and_ indirectly, ' 
establish and vivify democracy than the most openly 
avowed Radical; and yet he succeeds in posing quite 
plausibly as a rempant of the old regimen, an incarn 
tion of authority and primeval virtue. To the superficial 
observer even the Kaiser seems sometimes a moder, 
degenerate, fin-de-siecle rattle-pate compared with the 
monumental ex-Chancellor. And yet it requires but 4 
slim quota of observation to remark that the very rever 
is the truth. Compare only the speeches of the twain: 
the Kaiser’s breathe eloquently the loftiest sentiments 0! 
eld, while the ex-Chancellor’s have no higher ambition 
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than to rank with the table-talk of a tobacco parliament. 
That is a low and characteristic aim, but it is accurately 
reached; and such as they are, Prince Bismarck’s pro- 
nouncements are unique. They are, indeed, the very man 
himself: gruff, indiscreet, hollow-hearty, inarticulate in 
form, but inimitable in their forcible expression. His 
remark last week upon the interdependence of beer and 
national supremacy was, for instance, sublime. 

Up with the price of it ! 

Down with a pail of it ! 

Glorious, glorious beer ! 
he might have sung had he visited an English music-hall 
or frequented the society of Sir Wilfrid Lawson. What 
he did say was, ‘ The English were a really great people 
only when drinking was fashionable among them.’ The 
theory underlying this sentiment is admirable: Viking 
potations are an expression of physical strength and a 
owerful head, an infallible prescription for the survival 
only of the fittest. But his application of the theory is 
faulty. His avowed detestation of the English, from the 
highest to the lowest, has evidently blinded him to the 
fact that we are still quite as hard drinkers as his own 
people. Germans may, and no doubt do, accomplish 
prodigies with respect to the amount of beer they con- 
sume ; but when they do us the honour of tasting our malt 
they are at once out of court. If we were in the habit of 
observing Prince Bismarck’s birthday, we should like to 
send him a dozen of Trinity Audit and see what he would 
make of it. The name of Beer is potent and engaging, 
but when it is applied to a diluted and impotent beverage, 
such as is swilled in the Fatherland, it can no longer be 
conjured with. There is no more stamina in a pot of 
Miinchner or Pilsener than in the sorriest Frenchman's 
gooseberry syrup and water; and if His Highness is relying 
upon the Teutonic beverage for the maintenance of the 
Teutonic name, he is sadly to seek. 

We confess that he has inspired us with qualms by his 
suggestion. We agree with him as to the importance of a 
national drink as an indication of national character, and 
we are proud to think that the ‘glorious beer’ of this 
country is as far ahead of foreign beers, both in strength 
and inspiration, as Englishmen still are of all their rivals. 
But it is impossible to burke the fact that the tendency of 
brewers in this country is to make beer lighter. The fine 
old English ales, to which our forefathers undoubtedly 


. owed so much, are now scarcely obtainable, and there is 


an undoubted menace of our eventually coming down to 
the degenerate bock. Among the upper classes, too, the 
admirable old custom of drinking port wine to excess is 
almost a dead letter, and three-, or even two-, bottle men 
are now even rarer than the proverbial black swan. If 
the outlook in this respect were not still more gloomy in 
other countries, this state of things might well arouse 
despair instead of mere discouragement in our breasts, 
Moreover, hard drinking can only be one among many 
other accomplishments which go to build up the national 
character. Else had not Scots whisky edified a braw and 
canny race, while the Irish translation of the same liquor 
has contributed only to what Prince Bismarck rightly styles 
‘a feminine race, full of sentiments, but little accustomed 
to use their understanding.’ Then again, the Turks, who 
are the finest soldiers in the world, are teetotallers, while 
the Russians, whose national career is still inchoate, habi- 
tually soak themselves with vodka and raki. But this may 
only prove that the Russians have a great future before 
them, and that the Turks, with the aid of the elixir vile 
which Prince Bismarck has propounded, might have used 
their prowess to far better purpose. In any case, right or 
Wrong, the whole theory is intensely fascinating, and 
deserves much further investigation, 
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THE NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


_ were several features of novelty and interest 
in the last gathering of the naval architects. In 
the first place, the new President, Lord Hopetoun took 
the chair for the first time. Not only so, but all who 
attended the meetings could not but be struck by the 
singular good fortune of the society in securing so very 
able and genial a head. His quickness of apprehension 
and the entire mastery of the matters in hand which he 
showed in his opening address, bnt more especially in his 
after-dinner speech, were full of promise for the future of 
the society. Then Lord Charles Beresford, freed once 
more from the trammels of office, was there to throw down 
a clean glove to the warship designers, and to challenge 
them on the very basis of design—its safety. Again, the 
gathering of foreign naval architects and of foreign autho- 
rities interested more or less directly in the science of 
naval architecture was much larger than usual. Papers 
were read and speeches made by Frenchmen, Italians, 
Russians and Germans, which not only exhibited remark- 
able command of the English language, but disclosed, side 
by side with deep knowledge, a root of scientific brother- 
hood, which made hearers forget for the time that there 
were such things as various races and national boundaries. 
But most marked, perhaps, amongst all the proceedings 
was the warm welcome given to Sir William White on his 
re-appearance after the long illness from which he has 
been suffering. The welcome was the heartier because 
it was plain to be seen that he was not yet out of the 
wood, and that the cautions of the medical man were not 
yet to be thrown wholly aside. Some of that interaction 
of idea which is at present basing the national thought 
on sea-power and its elements appeared in an especial 
degree to swell the numbers attending the meetings above 
what is usual, and to pervade the tone of them. There 
was a sense as of pivot or foundation in the discussions, as 
though it was felt that what was done and said was there- 
after to influence and leave its mark upon those develop- 
ments of sea-power which every one was thinking of. 

And yet the papers read were the reverse of warlike. 
Commonly at these gatherings there are debates on new 
designs of warships considered as instruments for killing 
and destroying. This year no question was debated which 
could be said to apply exclusively to the warships. The 
papers offered for discussion were sometimes practical and 
sometimes scientific, but they might all be classed under 
the two headings, the promotion of safety and comfort at 
sea. It is true that in dealing with ‘ water-tight doors’ 
Lord Charles Beresford selected ‘modern fighting-ships ’ 
as his exemplars, and especially the Magnificent, with the 
completion of which he had had to do in his last office 
as Captain of the Dockyard Reserve at Chatham. But 
Colonel Soliani, Director of Naval Construction in Italy, 
followed on lines which were applicable to every kind of 
ship. The discussion, too, though primarily turning on 
the assertion of the naval officers that designers did not 
make the water-tight compartments of warships as tight 
as they ought to be, and the counter-charge of Sir William 
White that it was the naval officer who forced his hand 
and made him bore holes where there would have been 
none if he had had his way, was far more general in its 
scope. The general question of compartments as 
conducive to the safety of steel ships came under review, 
and it was made plain that even now, there were doubts as 
to principles and their application. Other papers viewing 
questions from the practical side were on the examination 
of steel under the microscope, by Mr. A. E. Seaton; the 
measurement of boiler feed and circulating water by 
chemical means, the author being Mr. C, E. Stromeyer; 
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salvage appliances by Mr. Kinghorn; three papers on 
water-tube boilers; and a paper by Mr. G. H. Little, on 
the carriage of grain cargoes. It was made clear in the 
discussion of the microscopic examination of steel, that 
this is now making its way as an adjunct to the usual 
mechanical tests, and that additional safety to travellers 
by land and by sea will be the result. Singularly 
interesting, because made popularly plain, was the 
disclosure of the effect of annealing upon the structure, 
so to speak, of steel. The microscopic pictures exhibited 
seem almost to allege that chemical mixture is, at least 
in the case of steel, only mechanical mixture carried very 
far. It must be said that the papers on water-tube 
boilers, looked forward to as of primary interest and 
importance, were on the whole a disappointment. Colonel 
Soliani only pleaded for some combination of the water- 
tube and the locomotive-boiler principles, which might 
postpone the ultimate disappearance of the latter. Mr. 
Watts’s paper claimed to generalise on a minimum of 
particulars, and Professor Watkinson’s experiments had 
so great a knack of failing that he left the audience in 
some doubt as to what the points were that he chiefly 
desired to enforce. After the careful and decided summary 
of water-tube boilers’ conduct up to date made by Mr. 
Durston, the Chief Engineer of the Admiralty, the most 
pregnant remarks appeared to come from such as were 
more mathematical than scientific, and were in no sense 
experts in boilers. But Mr. Durston’s statements were 
so entirely reassuring that none could doubt the Admiralty’s 
wisdom in pushing on with this form of boiler. 

The scientific papers embraced one from Mr. J. G. 
Bruhn on geometry in connection with the stability of 
ships; one of great lucidity and interest on the non- 
uniform rolling of ships by Mr. R. E. Froude ; and one by 
Captain Kriloff, professor of the Naval College of St. 
Petersburg, on the pitching motion of ships. It is remark- 
able that while the theory of rolling has been well-nigh 
exhausted by successive examiners of it, scarcely anything 
has yet been done for any theory of pitching. A general 
belief that light ends lessen and heavy ends increase the 
tendency to pitch has hitherto governed the situation. 
But it is obvious that theoretical examination of the 
problem may result in greater speed and greater comfort 
in steamships. Mr. Froude’s theory of irregular rolling 
was beautiful in the simplicity of its conception. The 
motion is produced by the tendency of the ships set in 


rolling motion to come to rest ; and by the disturbance of 


this tendency by waves; so that sometimes the tendency 
is strengthened, and sometimes weakened; the result 
being the irregular motion with which we are familiar. 
The naval architects widen their circle and grow more 
cosmopolitan. They have had summer sessions in pro- 
vincial towns. Last year they went to Paris and were 
splendidly received. This year they are to go to Ham- 
burg, which has declared its intention of outdoing Paris. 


THE SPITE THAT FAILED 


F there be one thing in this wearisome world more 
wearisome than bad pcetry it is surely bad satire. 

For a minor poet, so long as he stick to his foolish trade, 
though he bore you, you feel no resentment—only pity 
He is so harmless, after all, that you cannot help sympe- 
thising with him in the pleasure he has taken in putting 
his thoughts, such as they are, into verse, such as it is. 
But when he takes up the pen of the satirist he sets to 
work at his proper peril. He goeth about to make other 
people ridiculous and if he fail he becomes ridiculous 
himself; as a boy who, having thrown a carefully collected 
handful of mud at a respectable man’s tall hat, stancs 
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disconcerted when he sees his projectile disperse itself in 
empty air without doing the least harm to anybody 


After all—Juvenal notwithstanding—it is very easy not to: 


write satire, and, unless the Gods have given a man more 
wit than falls to the share of the common minor poet, very 
much wiser not to try. 

The bearing of these observations lies for the moment 
in the application of them to Mr. Eric Mackay, who has 
written a lengthy satire, or what he fondly believes to be 
a satire, against the Little Gods of Grub Street, as he calls 
a number of worthy persons who, wherever else they may 
be worshipped, certainly receive no divine honours in that 
cynical and unbelieving alley. He is terribly in earnest, 
In the best style of the Adelphi villain he hisses between 
his teeth. ‘ My vengeance clings,’ ‘ My hate will keep alive 
till sated quite,’ are the best words in his wame. With 
what a curling lip does he promise one ‘ imalapert’ that 
when he has sued for pardon in the dust the poet’s scorn 
may let him live unhurt. One fancies him girt with 
belt full of daggers and horse-pistols and one trembles at 
the thought of the imminent slaughter. But nothing 
comes of it all. Instead of a dagger—instead even of a 
whip—Mr. Mackay flourishes nothing but a bladder at the 
end of a string, and though he bangs his victims with the 
utmost sound and fury his blows amount to nothing. Sir 
Henry Irving’s sleep will not be spoiled when he hears 
himself called ‘a Toole without Toole’s art’; Mr. Theodore 
Watts will not créver with rage at being told that he is a 
‘true knight errant of the bald inane,’ nor need Mr. 
William Morris very much mind being addressed, ‘ O bland 
tea-drinker!’ It may be very disgraceful to Mr. William 
Watson that he should have accepted a pension and no 
doubt Pope or Byron could have said something about him 
that would have made him very uncomfortable, but he may 
if he choose read aloud Mr. Mackay’s ten pages of spite to 
a circle of his own warmest admirers and not a single line, 
not one epithet will remain in the memory of one of the 
party. The Laureate is compared to Alfred Bunn who, as 
the satirist remarks, sang of hollow hearts that wear a 
mask. This is intended to be very cutting, but as Mr. 
Mackay hides the same organ beneath a bankrupt’s smile, 
being ex hypothesi a person to whom it would be a 
compliment to be compared, the wound inflicted is not as 
deep as a well nor as wide as a church-door. Indeed Mr. 
Mackay can mix metaphors with the best or the worst of 
them all. Poesy, according to him, is a star hung up 
eternal as the heavens are hung, yet he seems surprised 
that he did not find her in the fairy-grotto to which he went 
to search for her. There seems, too, a certain lack of 
eoherent thought in the following lines, fine as they 
undoubtedly are : 


Envy’s a lurid flash that cannot kill: 

It lights its own vile face, and there corrodes 

And eats its substance. Larks are not as toads, 
Or [? Nor] slime as sunshine, or great-hearted seers 
As those who trade in infamies and tears. 


The Minor Poet, as such, is a licensed egotist, but when 
he tries his hand at satire he should keep his interesting 
personality in the background. He should try to make 
it appear that he holds a brief for Society. Of course 
everybody will see through the pretence but for the sake 
of decency the pretence should be made. Mr. Mackay 
makes it clear that he is moved, not by the sava indig- 
nalio of the satirist, but by the petty personal pique of 
the man whose neighbours decline to take him at his 
own estimate of his own value. This is a mistake, for 
it at once sets his readers on the road to sympathising, 
not with him, but with those who are attacked because 
their opinions possibly coincide with the reader's ow? 
When he bemoans himself for the insults and sneers he has 
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to bear from nameless men, the hard-hearted reader 
remains quite unmoved and only wonders whether those 
wretches remained anonyraous on purpose, and if so why. 

Never was a flatter ‘satire’ published, nor one whose 
writer more signally failed to score off his intended victims, 
In the last lines the Gods of Grub Street are bidden to 
howl in anticipation of further chastisement. They may 
save their breath and iook forward to the prospect with 
absolute unconcern. 


LESSKNOWN LONDON 
X,—SHADWELL FISH-MARKET 


LTHOUGH in the classic region of Wapping Old 
Stairs, so well known in song, there is nothing 
poetic about Shadwell ; unless, indeed, as some hold, the 
nearer we come to pure, unsophisticated nature, the more 
closely we approach the essential fount of poetry ; or, in 
other words, it might be said that poetry and the primeval 
forces live together. If this be so, then one can under- 
stand why it is that a saunter through the purlieus of the 
London Dock Basin and Shadwell Market somehow takes 
hold of the imagination so strongly, especially if, as in the 
dismal winter season, mist and fog hang about the river, 
and forms shapeless and indistinct, and sounds large and 
plangent, come forth of the mystery and gloom, quickly to 
be gathered and absorbed into it again. There is nothing 
here of the polished and refined ; the ornamental has not 
been thought of in anything that the hand of man has 
built or put together on the spot; the ideal has been 
banished from the mind of him who planned and wrought. 
And yet what a strength and might and force there are in 
it all, as though Titans had been at work! Nay, have 
they not ? 

That is the question one asks oneself as, planted in the 
midst of this waste of warehouses and wharves, and sheds, 
and dingy houses, and dimly lighted streets, one wanders 
about, ‘sampling’ the place, as it were, and trying to 
realise its fierce activities and the rough life it engenders. 
It is not easy todo. For the first feeling is one of repul- 
sion ; everything is so rough and raw and rude. The West, 
with its shops and lighted streets, with its fine buildings 
with its clean and well-dressed people—especially with 
these, its clean and well-dressed people—the West spoils 
us. And when we come in contact, as here, with grime 
and dirt, the rank smell of fish, combined with that of 
boats and tar and things pertaining to salt water, and men 
fishy, tarry and salt-watery, with the roughest and com- 
monest and least fashionable of clothing, there is at first 
a sense of revulsion. 

But bit by bit this feeling works off and a growing 
interest takes its place. This anon becomes absorbing, 
the scene is so strange, the activity so intense, so material. 
At first it is the parts that attract the attention, what this 
man is doing, what that; or the groups, now this, now 
that, But gradually the mind takes in the whole, and— 
words helping sight, the ear reinforcing the eye—forms a 
picture of a life and an industry that has something Titanic 
In its grasp and proportions. 

For the mind soon transfers its gaze from this covered 
market-place with its salesmen’s stands, its fish-trunks and 
barrels, from the rough wharf with its piers and sobbing 
water, down the thickly crowded river, miles away to the 
open sea, where hundreds of smacks are at work trawl- 
ing for fish, There they are day and night, year in and 
year out, each little vessel with its own life, its own strife, 
ts own hopes, ploughing the deep for what it will produce, 
at the mercy of the storm when it comes, its life always 
nore or less at toss-penny with death. 

Try to imagine the life. Every man goes for eight 
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weeks. During the whole of that time he is in what is 
little better than an open boat. Although he sleeps under 
cover, in windy weather he is always wet. He lies down 
in his wet clothes and gets up steaming. All the time 
that he is not asleep or eating, he is trawling, hauling up 
the net, or gutting the fish, Then, when he has filled his 
boxes, he must get them on board the steam cutters— 
carriers as they are called—that have to take them to 
market, which may mean a row of a couple or more miles. 

This is, perhaps, the roughest work of all. For there 
may be a score of boats trying to unload their boxes on to 
the cutter at the same time. There is no ‘ by your leave’ 
in the work; it isa rush and scramble game, every boat 
doing its best to push in first, fasten on, and then watching 
for the swell of a wave, at the right moment swing its 
boxes on board one by one. The slightest miscalculation 
and box and men may go overboard. Every man, however, 
has on a life belt, so that the risk is not great, though 
some do lose their lives in this way. 

Sometimes the cutter is too much pressed by boats 
unloading on to her; she can’t get the boxes into the hold 
quick enough, and becomes top-heavy. The only thing to 
be done in such a case is to cut the painters of the boats 
and steam out from amongst them until she can get her 
load below. This means another row for the boats that 
have not rid them of all their boxes, and another scramble. 
Then back to the old work of trawling, disembowelling, 
etc., until the time comes for a week on shore. 

There are two companies that bring fish to Shadwell— 
Hewitt’s and the G. I. C., which means the Grimsby Ice 
Company. Both are large and influential companies, but 
Hewitt’s is by far the larger, and is of world-wide fame. 
It owns some two hundred smacks, all forming one fleet 
and under one admiral, who directs them by rocket at 
night and by flag in the daytime. The company has nine 
carriers. ‘Three of them, however, are employed fetching 
herrings from Norway. The others are always running to 
and from the fleet with the fish, generally making two 
trips a week. The run froin London to the fishing-grounds 
takes from twenty-four to thirty hours, according to the 
position of the fleet. 

The G. I. C. usually fishes further north than do Hewitt’s 
smacks, and some of their fish goes to Grimsby and comes 
to London by rail. The G. I. C., too, does not own all its 
boats, like Hewitt’s ; any one can work in with them. 

There is, of course, a rivalry between the companies, 
which makes things the more lively. It is a question 
of who shall get to market first; and often enough to 
reach market at all means a fierce tussle with the ele- 
ments. But nothing stops them, not even fog. ‘Goo 
we must, said the captain of one of these carriers, as 
he saw the last trunk taken out of his cutter. ‘A man as 
stopped ud soon be towd to find another job. No, goo he 
must, fog or no fog. Of course, we're sometimes obliged 
to slow down; but often when other vessels are brought 
to we have to push on. Where'd be the fish else ?’ 

This man was a good specimen of the type which this 
fishing industry breeds. A big, burly, rough, deep-chested 
fellow, with a bright eye, ruddy cheeks, and a hand that 
seemed to suggest the crack of doom. As he filled his 
pipe, he said, replying to a question, ‘No, it’s no play 
work carrying fish. It’s a fight agen wind an’ water an 
fog, an’ a fight you may any time be worsted in. You 
can’t tell—you can on’y do your best. 

‘A remember,’ he goes on after a few puffs—‘ a remem- 
ber one night winter afore last we were running in just off 
the Swin. The wind was blowing like hell, and there was 
a devil of a sea. We had fallen into the trough, an’ we 
hung there like a log—seemed as we couldn't get out. 
Shouts I to the engineer, “Give her more steam.” Say 
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he, “ She can’t stand it—she’ll break her back,” Says I, 
“Let her break it an’ be damned. Shove it on!” He 
did—put on steam for all she was worth. Gawd ! how the 
boat did strain and tremble! A thought she would a 
gone to pieces then and there. Th’ engineer was a bit 
skeery, an’ wanted to ease her. But says I, “ Keep it on! 
If it’s to be a toss-up between going down like a log and 
smashing up in a fight for it, I’m in for the fight.” Fora 
minute or two a thought it was all up wi’ us. Every sea 
went clean over her; but the little beauty seemed to set 
her teeth at it and came through as taut as a barrel. 
Best of it was, we got in at nine sharp in the morning 
after a blank day.’ 

After a ‘blank’ day—a day when no carrier has come 
in—there is a brisk demand for fish and prices go up. It 
is no unusual thing for one of Hewitt’s cutters to bring in 
a load of fish that will fetch from £1400 to £1500, and on 
occasion, especially in Lent, these prices may be exceeded. 
After Lent prices are apt to fall. ‘People seem as if 
they never want to see fish,’ remarked a salesman. 

The day begins at Shadwell at four in the morning. If 
a boat has come in over night she is to unload. By half- 
past five or six selling commences, and from that time 
until ten or eleven there is a perfect babel of sounds. By 
Hewitt’s salesmen every trunk of fish is sold separately ; 
but the G. I. C. people will sometimes knock down a 
dozen or more at once. Competition waxes warmest over 
the prime sorts, soles, turbot, sturgeon, etc. ‘ Prime 
buyers are ready to cut one another for them,’ says one of 
the market hands. Soles always fetch good prices, rarely 
falling below £3 10s. or £4 a trunk. Sometimes in 
winter they will go up to £6. Of course only a small pro- 
portion of the trunks contain prime fish. The major part 
of the boxes contain the commoner sorts—plaice, had- 
docks, whiting, skate, dabs, etc. etc, which of course 
fetch a very different price. Still, at the prices they do 
bring, it is no unusual thing for one of Hewitt’s cutters 
to unload 1700 trunks of fish, and they not unfrequently 
carry well on to 2000, their decks being level with the 
water. 

All the fish sold at Shadwell is not seaborne. Some 
comes in by rail. From here it is distributed pretty well 
all over the Home Counties, and not a little goes even 
further than that. Much finds its way to Billingsgate ; 
but, as there are separate companies supplying that market 
it does not rely greatly on Shadwell. 

The time to see Shadwell Market is from early morning 
till noon, especially when there are one or two cutters 
unloading. No sooner are the trunks landed than they 
are [under ;the salesman’s hammer; and within a few 
minutes of being knocked down to a buyer they are 
being borne to all points of the compass. The din is 
deafening, the confusion admirable. English is spoken as 
it is rarely written. From the mouths of these men, 
always in contact with the ungoverned elements, it’comes 
as elemental as they ; it tells like the strokes of a hammer, 
and resounds like the anvil, or the whip-like slap of waves 
—this especially when business is on, and after unloading 
it is necessary to get away again to sea. 

It does one good to see these sea-dogs at work. We 
are apt to get effeminate in cities, or effeminate in com- 
parison ; and to come in contact with such strivers face to 
face with nature, as tough, as hard, as brusque, as free, 
and as unflattering as she, is as wholesome as a touch of 
the brine after confined streets and padded rooms. No- 
where can one be more deeply impressed with the splendid 
vigour, the grip, the fine, happy fearlessness in the face of 
danger, and even of death, that has won for England her 
place among the nations, and will hold it—or lose it only 
amid the Titanic welter and wreck of nations. 
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A RISKY VENTURE 


HERE is a flower, the Lesser Celandine, that shrinks 
like many more from cold and rain. Mr. Stead 
ought to take that flower in hand and endow it with a 
little of his superfluous boldness. Both parties would be 
gainers, for, as things stand, his fellow countrymen can 
never be sure where Mr. Stead will crop up next, and 
what astoundingly rash project he will choose to show his 
alacrity in not shrinking from. We dare not hope, but we 
should not be surprised, to see Mr. Stead coming forward 
to repair the ruin left by the collapse of the World’s Great 
Marriage Association (Limited). Indeed, though the 
world at large may not know it, Mr. Stead has before now 
been entreated to found a Matrimonial Bureau. He 
refused. Of the pathetic appeals addressed to him to 
reconsider his refusal some, he averred last December, 
came from clergymen and Nonconformist ministers, but 
that may have been only his seasonable fun. It was, 
indeed, just about Christmas time Mr. Stead would have 
been forwarding the ‘ particulars, portraits, etc.,’ confided to 
his care by any ladies ready, op the strength of some 
decidedly meagre ‘ particulars’ supplied without a portrait, 
to offer their hands and their hearts to a clergyman of his 
acquaintance, 

This clerical friend was not Mr. Stead’s first matrimonial 
client. He had on hand last autumn a bachelor (of good 
appearance) between forty and fifty years of age, but a 
bachelor (of good appearance) in search of a rich and 
agreeable lady (also of good appearance) does not make a 
Matrimonial Bureau. For that statement we have Mr. 
Stead’s own authority. ‘No doubt,’ he wrote, after adver- 
tising his bachelor (of good appearance) in the August 
number of The Review of Reviews, ‘a matrimonial bureau is 
one of the great needs of civilisation, but I should like to 
see the Baby Exchange a little more successful before 
venturing upon providing brides for would-be bridegrooms 
and bridegrooms for would-be brides.’ It is probable that 
for every would-be bride and bridegroom who is eagerly 
watching the ups and downs of this institution that stands 
between them and the good offices of Mr. Stead there are 
thousands of fathers and mothers who never heard of the 
Baby Exchange, and whom the monthly reports of its 
progress, published in The Review of Reviews, could only 
fill with horror and dismay. The Baby Exchange was 
launched last June, society up to that date having provided 
‘no medium of exchange that wozld tend to. . . redress 
the balance between those who have too many babies and 
those who have too few.’ The supernumerary children 
advertised in the current number of 7'he Review of Reviews 
include one illegitimate boy, aged thirteen, and another 
aged five. The expression ‘baby’ is therefore not con- 
strued too strictly In February the spirited superintendent 
announced that he had thirty-six offers of children for 
adoption, and fifty-five applications from ‘would-be foster 
parents.’ In March he announces that five very success- 
ful adoptions have been effected. The number of adoptees 
has increased. That of possible adopters remains where it 
was. Mirabile dictu, he reprints an application which he 
printed at length before in virtue of its specially interest: 
ing character. ‘A lady and gentleman in good standing in 
society wish to adopt a baby-boy of gentle birth, the child, 
if possible, uf well-educated persons in their own position 
in life. . . . The boy, when adopted, will be adopted out- 
right. Nor will any of his relations know where he is, oF 
into whose family he has been received. ,..’ To this 
staggerer Mr. Stead adds that the lady and gentleman are 
personally known to him. 

It is difficult to discuss Mr. Stead’s schemes without 
drifting into flippancy, but this Baby Exchange strikes us 
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as one of which the dangerous side is as conspicuous as 
the pathetic. Mr. Stead had hardly commenced opera- 
tions before he had to put his foot down and inform a 
couple in Derby, who wished ‘to adopt a girl of our own, 
without any future claim upon it whatever, and to receive 
a reasonable sum for the same,’ that he did not wish to 
convert Baby Exchanging into Baby Farming. We wish 
to draw his attention and that of all persons who support 
either the Baby Exchange or The Review of Reviews to 
Clause 8 in Lord Denbigh’s Bill to amend the Infant Life 
Protection Act, 1872, which proposes that under that 
Act, ‘the expression “ institutions established for the pro- 
tection or care of infants” shall mean societies... 
which are controlled by a committee of not less than six 
persons.” We maintain that a committee of not less than 
six persons, some of them appointed by, and responsible 
to, a public authority, should control the doings of a Baby 
Exchange, prepared ‘to redress the balance between those 
who have too many babies and those who have too few’ 
by handing a child over to persons who stipu'ate that its 
relations shall not know where it is or into whose family 
it has been received, or that ‘the clothes in which it 
stands’ and a birth certificate shall be the only ‘clue, tie, 
or connection between the child when adopted and the 
home in which it was born and reared !’ 

That phrase ‘clue, tie, or connection’ has a legal ring 
about it. All we can say is that it may be the law, not 
laymen like ourselves, that will have to decide whether 
assuming the custody of infants is as simple a matter as 
some of Mr. Stead’s language would suggest. Here is 
one of the cases that came to the Baby Exchange in its 
early days. A lady writes from Kensington: ‘Can you 
do anything with a baby of a servant | have? The child 
is three months old, a fine, healthy, fair child. The mother 
is very fond of it and has it out at nurse, but for the welfare of 
the child I have persuaded her to have it adopted. This 
tragedy in a nutshell—we have quoted in full the letter 
as published—must have convinced any reader of The 
Review of Reviews that Mr, Stead’s imagination was not 
running away with him when he observed ‘the Baby 
Exchange will demand very careful handling.’ It will 
indeed. That letter from Kensington is unintentionally 
and, above all, in its omissions the most powerful statement 
possible of the case both for, and against, Baby Exchanges. 
It haunts us, 


A LONDON MYSTERY 


LEFT her so, standing under the lamp, near the 

book-stall at Charing Cross Station. It was my last 
glimpse of her, and I have never ceased to mourn the 
wretched self-consciousness which kept me from returning 
to her side and staying there perforce till I had given her 
into good hands. She looked so young and so submissive 
standing there with her luggage about her feet, while the 
busy people bustled by her and the loiterers gazed at her 
curiously, I sometimes think that though she had dis- 
missed me with that brave little air she would have been 
glad at the last if I had disobeyed her. When I turned 
and lifted my hat at the door of the station she was gazing 
after me with what may have been a look of appeal. 1 
Was too far off to see the expression of her face, and in a 
minute the London crowd had swallowed me, and we two 
had parted company for ever. 

She had been my companion for two or three hours of 
the afternoon, At Breckley Parva, the quietest of little 
Way-side stations, an old woman-servant, somewhat harsh 
and forbidding of aspect, had put her into the carriage | 
*ccupied conjointly with an old and a young lady. The 
old woman packed her into her corner, pushed the foot- 
Warmer under her feet, tucked a shabby rug about her, 
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and put away her small luggage in the rack over her head. 
She accompanied these offices with instructions about her 
journey, such as one might give to a child, delivered in a 
scolding voice; and yet one knew that her feelings 
towards the young girl were not untender. She glanced 
rapidly at my companions, and then her gaze travelled to 
me and lingered. I had an idea that she meant to com- 
mend her young mistress to my care, but if so she had 
tarried over-long, and the shrill whistle and the banging 
of doors took her out of the carriage with her eyes yet on 
my face. 

A few stations later the two ladies left us. I was in the 
far corner of the carriage, apparently lost in my Standard, 
but really watchful. The girl interested me. She was 
dressed in so old-fashioned a way as to draw one’s eyes to 
her face. A queer, modest little straw bonnet was pulled 
forward over soft shining curls like those of a child. Her 
face had a childish roundness and softness. She had dark 
eyes which went oddly with her bright hair, and long 
lashes curling upward, She was not pretty, though con- 
ceivably she might be so when time had rounded her 
lank arms and shoulders ; but I found her fascinating as I 
might an interesting child, or a little squirrel of the woods, 
or a bird, bright and timid, 

For a while after we were alone I felt her gazing at me 
through my Standard, and she sat quiet as a mouse, 
Presently, still keeping her eyes upon me, she began to 
draw softly towards her her boxes and little bags and 
various smal] articles of luggage. Her movements were 
quick and almost silent. At first she kept glancing at me 
now and then, but after a while as I persistently held the 
paper before my face she relaxed her vigilance. She 
began to enjoy herself quietly. It was evidently the first 
time she had been travelling alone. She examined her 
many parcels with interest, opening them one after the 
other and tying them up again after a leisurely inspection 
of their contents. ‘There was her little lunch-basket with 
sandwiches and milk; her prim book, which I could swear 
was by Miss Worboise; her tennis-racket and umbrella 
strapped together; her reticule with her handkerchief and 
purse, and apparently some small toilet articles. Over 
this last she lingered. As I made no sign she grew bold, 
She drew out a little comb and arranged the curls on her 
forehead. She sprinkled some perfume on a_handker- 
chief; she did a thousand pretty things so quietly that 
one could hardly believe she moved. Last of all she 
pinned a bunch of violets at her neck, and then leant 
forward to look at herself in the square of mirror opposite. 
I very nearly laughed then; but I had the sensation of 
watching a rabbit or a squirrel which at the first indication 
of life would whisk out of sight and disappear. 

After a while she took down her dressing-bag from the 
rack and unlocked it. Diving into it, she brought up a 
string of pearls and then an old-fashioned collar of garnets, 
She laid these on her lap, and took out some jewel-cases, 
I could not see the contents of these so well, but I caught 
the sparkle of diamonds and I thought the vivid green of 
emeralds. It was evidently her first time of handling the 
jewels freely, for she breathed a soft sigh of satisfaction 
as she set out the things in a row and gazed at them 
absorbedly. 

A sudden thought struck me of the unprotectedness of 
the child, and I felt impatient of the carelessness or the 
ignorance which had sent her this journey alone. I coughed 
and lowered my paper. The girl looked at me shyly, but 
not a whit afraid, and began closing her cases. I coughed 
again, and modulated my voice to address her, 

‘ My dear young lady,’ I said, with as fatherly an air as 
I could assume, ‘I am afraid you are doing something very 
imprudent. Pray forgive my interference, but I am old 
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enough to have a daughter like you. You should not dis+ 
play your jewels; it is not at all a wise thing to do.’ 

She blushed with a little crestfallen air, like a child who 
had been scolded, and began huddling her pretty things 
into her bag in a heap. I smiled to reassure her, and 
went on. 

‘There is no hurry. We are ever so far from Charing 
Cross yet, and fortunately I am an honest man, and not a 
swell-mobsman.’ 

She looked puzzled. I don’t think she understood the 
term. But looking away from her out of window, and 
laying my Standard flat on my knee, I began to discuss 
the country we were passing through in the easiest manner 
I could assume. She was slow to talk, and for a while the 
conversation was almost a monologue; but little by little 
my shy bird came into the open. At the first consider- 
able station I got out, and brought her a cup of coffee 
and a bunch of grapes. At first she took them delightedly, 
but half-way through the coffee I saw her face fall. I pre- 
tended not to be looking at her, and she regarded me for 
a moment with grave inquiry under her level brows. 1 
guessed that she had been warned not to speak to strangers, 
and had just remembered the warning. But if so she had 
decided to trust me, for, with a relieved expression, she 
finished her coffee, and began picking daintily at her 
grapes. 

She had apparently put away her fears altogether, for 
she grew quite confidential after a time. I learnt the 
little history of her clear and simple life very soon: there 
was so little to tell. Her father and mother were dead, 
had died in India, and she had been brought up by her aunt 
Marcia. They lived in a little cottage beside the church- 
yard. Over beyond the the churchyard was the rectory, 
and the rector was aunt Marcia’s friend. He had given 
her all her schooling. They had no society otherwise, and 
they visited the villagers and gave them tracts—she made 
a gesture of distaste at this item—and food and drugs and 
clothes. They had only one servant, Downes, whom I had 
seen. But she had another aunt, aunt Lucy, who was 
a Londoner, and lived in Cheshunt Gardens. She was 
going to stay on a visit with her. 

‘And do you think you will like it?’ I asked. 

‘I don’t know,’ she said, a puzzled line coming between 
her eyes. ‘Aunt Marcia thought I should be sure to, 
Aunt Lucy came once, with Florrie and Edith. They 
were very handsome and wore such beautiful frocks. 
They called me a little rustic, and treated me like a little 
child. But I think they meant to be kind. It was Aunt 
Lucy said I must come. Aunt Marcia would never have 
let me but for Downes; Downes said young people wanted 
young people, and so I came.’ 

I happened to know Aunt Lucy very slightly, and had 
danced with her daughters, but unfortunately I did not 
mention the fact. I did not care for the lady much, and 
hardly thought the little girl was going to enjoy her visit. 
Yet if I had mentioned that I knew her the fact might 
have made my credentials with the poor little soul, and all 
that happened might have been averted. 

We were near London by this time, just beginning to 
run through dreary, half-built suburbs. I began to put 
my things together. 

‘Your aunt will meet you, of course?’ I said to my 
companion. 

‘Oh, yes,’ she said, ‘she is sure to be here.’ I fancied 
she was growing a bit nervous as she came near those 
unknown relatives. 

When I had helped her to alight I looked up and down 
the platform. There was no sign of Mrs. Vavasour’s 
stately form. The girl gazed about her with a blank look 
of disappointment. 
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‘No one has come,’ she said. 

‘Let us wait for a minute or two,’ I said, ‘ she is pro- 
bably quite near the station by this time. She knows 
your train ?’ 

‘Yes, Aunt Marcia wrote yesterday, the 5.15.’ 

‘Well, that is all right,’ I said cheerfully. ‘I wil] Stay 
with you till she comes. She will be obliged to me fo 
taking care of you.’ 

A sudden look of apprehension came over her face 
She had evidently again remembered the warning, and 
was terrified at the thought of facing her Aunt Lucy by 
the side of a strange man. 

‘O, you mustn’t wait,’ she said hurriedly. 
been most kind, but you must go now. 
wait.’ 

‘But I can’t leave you here on the platform by your- 
self,’ I said. ‘ What if your aunt does not come?’ 

‘She is sure to come.’ 

‘ At least let me wait near at hand that I may see you 
safe.’ 

She turned a sudden look of suspicion and fear upon 
me. I read her mind clearly. She had been warned of 
men who would thrust themselves upon unknown ladies, 
and began to suspect me as one of the noxious tribe. | 
was nettled at her for a little fool, and when she said again 
very coldly and fearfully : ‘You must go, please,’ | lifted 
my hat, and walked away from her. 

But after the first step I felt myself dragged back 
towards her. Some instinct kept pulling at my sleeve, 
and whispering to me to stay near her. So strong was it, 
that when I had reached the door I turned and went back, 
‘ At least let me put you ina hansom,’ I said, ‘and tell the 
man to drive to Cheshunt Gardens. I really do not like 


‘You have 
Please don't 


leaving you.’ 

‘Please go away,’ she said in a low voice, turning 
away. 

I felt I could do no more, and walked away from her, 
shutting my ears against the voice that warned me. | 
looked back at her from the door as I have said, and 
thought that her eyes followed me. She was a notice- 
able figure enough standing there with her packages at 
her feet and her little dressing-bag in her hand. 

1 thought of her long after I had left her and the forlorn 
and ownerless little figure wandered through my dreams 
all night. So much was she on my mind that immediately 
after breakfast 1 took a hansom and drove to Cheshunt 
Gardens. I felt I was doing a most unusual thing, but ] 
did not hesitate. When the stately butler opened Mrs. 
Vavasour’s door I asked him, ‘ Did Mrs. Vavasour’s niece, 
a very young lady, arrive from the country last night?’ 

‘No, sir,’ said the man, and so sure had I felt of calamity 
that I was scarcely surprised. ‘Mrs. Vavasour met the 
7.45 at Charing Cross herself, but the young lady had not 
come. 

‘The 7.45!’ I repeated, ‘but she came by the 5.1’. 
She travelled with me and I left her at Charing Cros 
station waiting for her aunt.’ 

The man look at me in amazement. Then he seemed 
to grasp the situation, for he said gravely : 

‘ You had better see the mistress, sir.’ 

I interviewed Mrs. Vavasour with my mind in a whirl of 
fear. She had met the 7.45 and had been amazed at her 
niece’s non-appearance. The mistake had been hers, for 
when she had hunted up her sister's letter she found that 
it said 5.15 plainly enough. 

Bat from that hour to this the child has never been 
heard of. It was as if the earth had opened and swallowed 
her. One or two station officials remembered to have 
noticed her as I left her, but no one had seen her g0- We 
employed detectives, for I threw myself into the search a8 
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if she were my own flesh and blood; I went with them 
into haunts of vice and misery such as I had not dreamt 
of, following false clues which might have led us to a solu- 
tion of the mystery. We offered such rewards as might 
place half London on our side in the search. The police 
everywhere were alert and sympathetic. We visited 
hospitals and dead-houses and asylums and workhouses, all 
in vain. And at last we gave up the search as hopeless, 
I dare not think on what may have happened to her ; and 
the despairing little ghost of her sometimes haunts my 


dreams, KATHARINE TYNAN, 


THE MOSAICS AT ST, PAUL’S 


HERE can be no doubt that Sir Christopher Wren 
designed his great cathedral church to be made 
as magnificent as possible. He bestowed on it some 
of the best carved work that can be seen anywhere. But 
there his efforts almost ceased. Colour was not well 
understood two centuries ago, and Sir James Thornhill’s 
paintings in the dome are not only wholly uninteresting as 
designs but are black and white. Moreover, granting that 
they were ever visible from below, the deterioration of the 
London climate renders them invisible now during at least 
three hundred days out of the three hundred and sixty- 
five. Wren intended the east end to be adorned with 
rich marbles ; he wished for colour and gilding, and would 
have filled the dome with mosaic, proposing to bring 
Italian workmen over for the purpose. We may be 
glad now that this project was never carried into effect. 
English art was not in a very forward condition then, but 
at least it was ahead of Italian. It is estimated that ten 
or twelve years must be consumed in completing the 
decoration of the dome and transepts—that is to say, 
26,000 square feet of mosaic have to be made and 
put in place. Yet, from what visitors to the church 
during the past few days have seen, there is only one 
objection to the scheme. Short of actual experiment it is 
impossible to say whether the ornamentation will not 
lower the appearance of height in the dome, as it has 
undoubtedly done in the choir. At present ‘we count 
that magnificent which is unknown,’ and the grey paintings 
so rarely emerge from the gloomy mystery above our 
heads that few people can form or express any opinion on 
the subject. The east end of the church is before us, 
fresh and gorgeous, and those of us who are unfortunate 
enough to have any taste in such matters and whose eye 
for colour and harmony of form is perpetually lacerated by 
the art of the day, can now judge whether similar treat- 
ment will improve or mar the noble effect of the dome as 
it is, unadorned. 

The new work by Mr. Richmond offers a subject for 
study of the highest interest. It is impossible, indeed, to 
foresee what a continuation of that work may mean. 
We may say, with little fear of contradiction, that 
the critics are not satisfied with the four evangelists 
and the four prophets in Italian mosaic, smooth 
and tame, which are now in the spandrels of the 
arches which support the dome. They serve as a 
warning, and have, no doubt, told Mr. Richmond how not 
todo it. His principles have been wholly different. He 
has practically invented a new field of English art. His 
mosaic tessere are made within the city boundaries and 
's workmen belong to London. Of course, there is a 
Certain crudeness to be detected here and there, a fault 
which time and the London atmosphere will soon remedy. 

at nothing except the ruin of St. Paul’s will destroy the 
a” of the colouring: the subjects are carefully 
ie, are easily made out, and, above all, each 

panel, however small, contains separate elements 
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of beauty and of fitness to the whole, so that the most 
careiul examination only reveals further excellence and 
forces from the most critical. mind more than approval, 
nothing less, indeed, than admiration. Those of us who 
are old enough to remember former schemes, their number, 
their futility and their general failure to grasp the con- 
ditions of the situation, must nourish a feeling of gratitude 
to one of the greatest of living artists, who, relinquishing 
the pursuit of a most lucrative profession, has devoted him- 
self lovingly to this great work. Though it does lower the 
apparent height this fault, if it be a fault, will disappear 
when all has been done; though it is wiser not to prophesy 
before the event, it is difficult not to feel the greatest con- 
fidence in Mr. Richmond’s power to carry his scheme to 
perfection. 

This scheme may be briefly described from what is 
finished. Beginning at the east end we see a Majesty, as 
it used to be called. The rainbow throne, the exquisite 


details, the angels’ wings, and above all the exceeding 


grandeur of the face, must be seen to be understood. 


Two, in part three, times were these mosaics laid and 
relaid before the artist was satisfied that the dignity was 
not sternness, nor the beauty mere prettiness. Thence to 
the western end of the choir, the figures of cherubim, 


slightly Byzantine in design, to set off the comparative 
freedom of the other pictures, are perfectly satisfactory. 


The virtues as named in the Revelation, the sea giving up 
its dead and other apocalyptic subjects, most delicately 
treated, follow in order, and two separate pictures, Noah’s 
Sacrifice and Melchizedek blessing Abraham, are lower 
down. The baysof the choir show the days of Creation, 
ending with two more pictures, Adam naming the beasts 
and Eve accompanied by tigers and peacocks, which are 
immediately above the lectern and the pulpit. Further 
details of the elaborate system of emblematic design and 
of the brilliancy of the colours used would be out of place. 
Allegory, never forced, cannot be carried further, and a 
careful examination would occupy many hours. The 
method employed in setting the separate dies is of the 
most elaborate character, and it is said that nearly a score 


of different tints of gold alone have been brought into use. 


We may mention in conclusion that a penny pamphlet, 
sold at the ticket office, offers a careful description of the 


whole work. 


THE THEATRES 


EORGE SAND admitted that she enjoyed nothing 

so well as a good melodrama, and, all things con- 
sidered, she was perfectly right, a good melodrama is 
most enjoyable—a sort of theatrical tonic, and that pro- 
vided by Messrs. Sims and Shirley for the Easter Holidays 
at the Princess’s is, to use a familiar and popular expression, 
‘a rattling good one.’ It is a wholesome sort of piece, 
too, with none of your ‘sex problems’ in it, and deals not 
with the divorce courts, neither with the courts of mis- 


cellaneous Love, but with the chivalrous passion of honest 


men for honest women. To be sure the marionettes em- 
ployed by Messrs. Sims and Shirley to illustrate their rather 
inconsequent plot are the good old marionettes with whom 
we are so familiar, but for the pit and gallery they are human 
beings—to be sympathised with in their trials and to be 
cheered to the echo when virtue, taking them by the hand,. 
finally leads them into realms of peace and plenty. To relate 
the story of such a play as the Star of India would require ten 
columns of this paper, and the pen of a Dickens,a Thackeray, 
in addition to those of the most illustrious contributors to 


the London Journal and the Police Gazette. One character, 


however, stands out prominent both for its originality and 
the ivimitable manner in which it is acted by Miss Sydney 
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family ’ of which he is not the least distinguished member. 
It was he who wrote the biography of his grandfather, the 
most notable of the Hazlitts—for most persons, in fact, 
the only Hazlitt—nearly thirty years ago. It is under- 
that he will have something to say about the great 
essayist’s father ; he will have something to say, too, about 
the essayist’s son, the father of the Mr. Hazlitt of to-day. 
The time has no doubt come for the re-writing of the life 
of William Hazlitt, as well as for a fresh appreciation of 
his literary powers, performances, and influence. 

Mr. William Andrews, of Hull, is an industrious com- 
piler and a careful editor, and I daresay his promised book 
on The Lawyer in History, Literature, and Humour will be 
very readable and even useful. The subject is a good 
one, though perhaps a little too large for a single volume, 
such as I believe is promised. I fancy that when Mr. 
J.C. Jeaffreson brought out A Book about Lawyers a couple 
of volumes was found necessary for his purpose. 

To one of the literary journals ‘ Michael Field’ has con- 
tributed a sonnet in celebration of the late Christina 
Rossetti. It is not abselutely intelligible, but its tone is 
kindly, if its insight is not marked. Miss Rossetti is told 
that her moan 


stood 


was as a moan for ease 
And passage through cool shadows to the night. 


Ina tomb, we are informed, she buried her ‘ enchanting’ 
self, And there can be no doubt that Miss Rossetti’s 
muse was of the melancholy order. Miss Dora Greenwell 
once penned some lines in praise of her sister poet, but of 
course the finest tribute to Miss Rossetti is in Mr. Swin- 
burne’s ‘ Ballad of Appeal.’ 

I should think it might prove difficult to find room for 
all the signatures which will be offered as contributions to 
the address to Mr. G. K. Fortescue, ex-Superintendent of the 
British Museum Reading Room. Rarely does one find a 
man so popular as was he among those who used and use 
the Museum Library, And rarely, too, does one find a 
man so worthy of popularity as he. It was not only Mr. 
Fortescue’s ready courtesy that struck one; it was the 
breadth and depth of his knowledge of the contents of 
books, His was no mere acquaintance with title-pages 
only—an acquaintance such as I have noted in too 
many librarians, both in London and out of it. Mr. 
Fortescue is a widely-read man, and knows where to go 
for most things. 

The late Mr. Ashcroft Noble was unknown to me per- 
sonally, but I should like to pay my tribute to his purely 
literary powers. He had a genuine love of letters, a kindly 
sympathy, and an equable judgment. He did not wield a 
brilliant or a vivid style, but he wrote clearly, unaffectedly, 
and to the point. He was, perhaps, an amiable rather 
than an acute or forcible critic. From his two books, The 
Sonnet in England and Impressions and Memories, 1 have 
derived the idea that his personality was genial, and that 
we have now one good-natured censor the less. A little 
over fifty, Mr. Noble belonged neither to the old school 
ig the new, while possessing the best qualities of 

th. 

The scheme for a memorial to Mrs. Hemans at Liver: 
pool, her birthplace, is advancing ‘by slow degrees, by 
more and more’; but meanwhile, authorities, it is found, 
differ not only as to the year of her birth but as to the 
identity of the house in which she was born, As Mr. 
Mackenzie Bell says, writing to one of the Liverpool 
apers, it will be desirable to make at least the first point 
vn before a memorial is erected. Mr. Bell, by the way, 
sid ei out a new edition (the third in three 
theses . r popular volume, Spring's Immortality and other 
celle »and to this (London: Ward Lock) is prefixed an ex- 

nt and engaging portrait of the author. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE NOVEL AND THE DRAMA 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


Arts Club, 4th April, 1896. 

S1R,—There is a prevalent popular idea that a good novel 
must necessarily yield a good drama ; but this conception is, I 
think, erroneous, since it disregards the essential difference 
between narrative fiction and dramatic action. The laws of art 
which apply to a novel differ widely from those which govern 
a drama; and greatly varying talents are required for a novel 
and fora play. It may, indeed, be maintained that a great 
novel does not often make a good drama: though a romance 
may be fertile of suggestion to a skilful playwright. In the 
first place, the novel affords so much more space; while the 
dramatist cannot assist his dialogue or his action by means of 
narrative, description, or analysis. The complexity, psychology, 
and profound descriptive analysis of character and of motive, 
which we find in the modern novel, are qualities which cannot 
be shown by the playwright ; though, as a part compensation, he 
appeals direct to the eye of the spectator, while the novelist 
can only address the mind of the reader. Shakespeare, it is true, 
based some of his plays upon ovel/e—as, for instance, O/hello 
upon Geraldi Cinthio’s Moor of Venice, and Romeo and Juliet 
upon Bandello or Luigi da Porto; but these were works which 
only gave an objective rendering of incident or event. He also 
used bald annalists or chroniclers who merely recorded fact, or 
legend. He got from them neither abstract thought, nor poetry 
nor Clearly drawn character nor dramatic action. The wonder is 
how, out of such materials, he could create such works, That 
which really, or presumably, actually occurred, is the mere 
hint for the great dramatic poet. Shakespeare had no oppor- 
tunity fer comment or explanation ; nor did he need such 
adjuncts, but the modern playwright is sometimes sorely ham- 
pered by the need of auxiliary interpretation. Shakespeare had 
also—for had he not Burbage at his command—a strong con- 
fidence in the actor ; a confidence which cannot now so justly 
be entertained. Take the immortal duologue scene, between 
Othello and Iago, in the third scene of Act 3. Shakespeare 
can add no word of explanation. The characters can only 
speak dramatically. The poet cannot add a word to ¢hat. Take, 
on the other hand, the example of the able novelist—one illus- 
tration may represent thousands of other instances—and let u3 
consider how George Eliot can assist her duologues. When 
Adam and Arthur are speaking together, after the condemna- 
tion of Hetty, Arthur stops, and the novelist explains, ‘ Adam 
could not help being moved ; it was impossible for him not to 
feel that this was the voice of the honest, warm-hearted 
Arthur, whom he had loved and been proud of in old days ; 
but newer memories would not be thrust away. He was 
silent ; yet Arthur saw an answer in his face that induced him 
to go on with growing earnestness,’ The writer here, in her 
own person, can supplement the conversation of her characters. 
Take the case of the Scarle¢ Letter. The theme is one wholly 
and solely suited to narrative fiction ; and it is done completely, 
once and forall, in Hawthorne's great novel. The same subject 
makes a bad play, whether the abstract conception be treated, 
or whether the- ‘ Scarlet Letter’ be dramatised. The story is 
one for thought, and not for action; for minute analysis, and 
not for objective vision, Hence when, recently, a popular and 
competent dramatist tried a stage version of the subtle story, 
the work was felt to be tedious, and did not succeed. Novels 
and dramas are products of different arts.—I am, etc., 

H, ScuHtTz WILSON. 


REVIEWS 
SENSE, SCIENCE, AND RELIGION 


ihe Philosophy of Beliefs or, Law in Christian Theology. 
By the Duke of ARGYLL, K.G., K.T. London: Murray. 


Neither the bulk of this book nor its subject are favourable 
to light thoughts or inopportune hilarity. Yet we cannot forego 
a smile of grim enjoyment when we think of it being—it, and 
the series of other equally massy works which it fitly concludes 
—-a mere by-product of the immense industry, a mere special 
application of the varied intellectual energies of a member of 
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that class which all Tooley Street and These States have 
declared to be effete. The Duke of Argyll is, beyond hope of 
salvation, an aristocrat by hereditary habit and repute ; he is 
an extensive landowner, and therefore should display the 
mental sterility which attends that ‘indolent and parasitic 
mode of life’ ; he is one who was hopelessly committed to the 
House of Lords by the conspiracy of many ancestors. Yet in 
spite of it all he is what we know him to be; and he gives now 
a new sample of hiinself in a book wherein some of the greatest 
questions which can engage the intelligence of man are dis- 
cussed with masterly confidence, knowledge, and insight, in the 
light of the most elevated spiritual conceptions, and with a 
felicitous lucidity of style which recalls the best pages of John 
Stuart Mill himself. There is this to be said, however, to 
comfort Tooley Street and the Hall of Science: that, hed the 
Duke’s lot been more favourable, he might have made even 
more of himself. But for the disadvantages to which we have 
alluded, it is conceivable that he might have attained the 
intellectual heights of redacting the mathematical diversions of 
Herr Marx to the uses of the meanest capacity, and called it 
economics ; or have delivered to the world the great truth 
which is so apt to remain imprisoned in the heart of the fool. 
Howbeit, at a very early stage of the present inquiry he comes 
in view of that truth, and passes by on the other side. An in- 
vestigation of the word Nature, as it is understood by the 
common sense of mankind and rendered in definitions of poet 
and thinker, quickly reveals how little ground there is in reason 
for that division of existences into natural and so-called super- 
natural from which all doubt—and a good deal of unconsidered 
dogma—begins. Historically, the word has stood for the sum 
of all existences, visible and invisible, and even ‘the unused 
capability of causes,’ says Mill, ‘is as much a part of the idea of 
Nature as those which take effect.’ The mind of man and its 
ultimate perceptions, both intellectual and moral, are thus as 
essential elements in the inventory of Nature’s facts as the 
properties of matter and the laws of force. So on the very 
threshold of inquiry we find that the world which is presented 
to our intelligence is a world in which mind, if only the mind of 
man, forms a characteristic element and plays a conspicuous 
part. But it is less possible to regard this mind as a separate 
item in an inventory than it is to so regard any aspect of the 
physical world itself. Even in the domain of what is usually 
called ‘science’ all facts and forces are found to stand related 
to many others, and the paths of knowledge, from whatever point 
we start, lead inevitably onward to the region of invisible things 
and an unexplored Beyond. But we do not therefore cast 
retrospective doubts upon the knowledge which has been gained 
on this side of Mystery ; rather we feel sure that the lines of 
thought which it establishes ‘are lines which, at the spot where 
they are intercepted by some barrier, point steadily in a true 
direction to what is equally truth beyond it’ And as man’s 
bodily framework is implicated in the play of the physical forces 
which deploy upon the point of a needle and travel to the farthest 
fixed star, there is reason and analogy for the belief that his 
psychical nature also may stand in equally close relationship 
with a Mind or Minds other than his own ; if any such there be- 
And that there 1s such a Mind at work in Nature is witnessed 
to by the intelligibility of the world, by its fitness to our 
faculty of knowing; above all by the fact that it is im- 
possible to explain any natural process without using the 
language of purpose and prevision: the whole organic world 
presenting the spectacle of steady movement, along an infinite 
diversity of paths, towards adaptations foreseen. Men in all 
ages and at every stage of civilisation have felt this to be true, 
or rather have known it as the most certain fact of life. The 
fact has been sure, a thing of direct perception. But while the 
immanence of mind in the world has been missed by practically 
no race of men, the attempt made to go beyond that fact and 
deduce a theory of the relation of that mind to man and his 
affairs has been the starting-point of manifold and disastrous 
error. The religions, from the highest to the lowest, were such 
attempts at an inference, and bore the moral birthmarks of their 
place and time ; but their failure to arrive in no way casts doubt 
upon the certainty of the universal truth from which all took 
their departure. Teleology is ineradicable from the human 


mind, simply because the whole world of which we have 
knowledge is astir with purposes in process of fulfilment; 
everywhere the structure anticipating the function and 
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the function being established in anticipation of th 
Even when men of the keenest intellect have att 
by an ingenious and painful process of sterilisation, to €liminate 
from their definition of such a word as ‘life’ all the things that 
are of the essence of its meaning—and this for the sake of dis 
engaging themselves from even a suspicion of teleology—it i 
found that they can make no real progress in the conduct of 
their argument until those ideas of prevision and purpose which 
had been ceremoniously ushered out by the front door have 
been surreptitiously admitted by the back. Of course jt ma 
be objected that this is simply due to a vice of language, Bin 
that can hardly be called a vice which is found to bea universal 
function of human speech, speech itself being so closely moulded 
upon the forms of man’s thought. A more plausible objection 
—to which the Duke does not, that we notice, directly advert— 
is that wherever a given organic adaptation is the result of , 
series of changes and adjustments, it must necessarily show 
the tool-marks of causation and wear the appearance, upon a 
retrospect, of having been the aim towards which the whole 
process moved. To this, however, it may be answered tha 
the essential point is in the fact, firstly, that each new individual 
does repeat the process; secondly, that the, same end (some 
structural homologue) is arrived at by the most diverse and 
round-about routes ; thirdly, that while it is possible to accept 
the completed organism, and understand its action without any 
direct reference to its beginnings or its growth, it is not 
possible to understand its beginnings or any stage of js 
development without a reference to its specific end and des. 
tination. It would thus seem that a recognition of ends is net 
only an essential element of reasoned knowledge, but also plays 
a more commanding ré/e than the study of beginnings can. Still, 
it is pointed out again and again, the recognition of mind in 
Nature does not in itself constitute religion, though it is the 
foundation-stone of what is here called Intuitional Theology, 
It can at the most be supplemented by one or two surmises 
that seem justified by analogy: that this mind has the attributes 
of personality and will; that it attains its purposes not by 
spasmodic acts of volition but by the operations of continuous 
law; and that it is, in some degree at least, understandable by 
us. These surmises are based upon the observed relation 
among all the facts of Nature. Then follows an exposition of 
the leading ideas of Hebrew theology, in which the writer 
argues with wonderful insight and conviction that here—and 
here only—we have a conception of the Godhead to which these 
surmises are appropriate, which is reconcilable with the reign 
of law, with the prevalence of Reason, and with the fac's and 
the possibilities of man’s moral experience. He points out how 
constant is the appeal to reason, how reiterated the insistance 
upon law as an objective and inevitable fact, how close the 
connection between knowledge and righteousness that is de- 
clared throughout the books of the Old Testament. It is shown 
how the conception of the tribal Jehovah was expanded by the 
teachers of the people into the conception of the universal God 
and the Father of all nations; how out of the heart of the 
narrowest and most jealous community there came forth the 
most generous announcement made for all mankind—the 
announcement of a deliverance that was to be not for the Jews 
only, but for the inhabitants of the farthest isles; how, finally, 
among a people ficrce and warlike emerged the strange (ol 
ception of a deliverance by meekness, a world-conquest 10% 
achieved through suffering, And those heights of spiritul 
rapture to which this nation attained were made possible by 
the reasonableness and congruity of its theology, by Its 
stant reference to the permanent facts of nature and human 
life: in a word, by its conviction that there was one law a 
work in all things, and that it made for righteousness. And 
owing to this close touch with the natural order of the 
world, this responsiveness and adaptability, it is found that 
Hebrew theology embodies, from point to point, all that 
is best in the effective beliefs and speculations of the 
schools, both old and new. The same characters 
mark the Christian theology of the Apostles. They propos 
no alien or brand-new system, but only a more enlightené 
reading of all the old aspects—a reading which at every point 
made direct appeal to the moral reason and found in the pir 
valence of law the resting-place and the fulcrum of its yt 
Thus there was amazingly little argument and no logic-chop 
ping in the method of the Apostles. Like their Master, the) 
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also taught ‘not as the scribes’; but, having the authority of 

the whole moral world behind them, they merely called upon 

their hearers to look a little more closely at certain truths 

which nobody was in the habit of denying. What was new in 

their message was the announcement of a historic personality 

which had embodied and expressed those truths as they had 
never been expressed before, and by his example had brought 
them within the scope of every man’s effort: even as Himself 
had said, // / be lifted up from the earth I wi'l draw all men 
unto me. 

Thus far we have very meagrely indicated the main line along 
which the discussion travels ; but much of the value of the book 
lies in the wide, clear, intellectual prospects by the way. Not 
all of it, perhaps, will be valid for every reader; but no oae, at 
whatever point of doubt or doctrine he has come to rest, can 
fail to find large sections of it fu!l of wisdom and suggestiveness. 
And were it notable for nothing else it would be notable as an 
example of lucid and eloquent writing. 

The points to which we incline to take exception are points 
which fortunately do not affect the value of the author's essential 
ideas, these being in the muin constructive and explanatory. 
The Duke of Argyll avows in his preface that he has been to 
neither school nor college. Now that is the goal of every boy’s 
desire ; but it throws the man a little out of the traditions of 
his fellows, so that his judgment may display, now and again, 
the flaws as well as the ‘originality of the self-made article. 
Some.hing like this disappoints us greatly in the concluding 
chapter of the book, making us almost opine that it would be a 
better book without that chapter. In his estimate of the 
relation of Christian belief to philosophy there is an insufficient 
respect, at most a very grudging recognition, of the old masters 
of thought. Especially is this so in regard to Stoicism, which 
our author takes unnecessary pains to depreciate and to convict 
of failure. The question does not fall to be discussed here ; 
we only say that we can hardly understand the writer of this 
book even appearing to belittle a faith—for it was a faith, 
since itaimed at conduct—which enabled men to live sane and 
blameless lives in a world gone mad and full of rottenness. 
Another thing which can be better learned at co!lege tha1 by 
any amount of after-study is that there are bo ks and books, 
aid that Lewes’s History of Philosophy is ore of those thit 
don’t count. Yet the Duke of Argyll quotes this extremely 
clever and worthless compilation to prove thit ancient 
philosophy ended in failure. He opines that modern philosophy 
also has ended in failure. And peraaps we should know what 
that means if we had a definition of su:cess. Lut until that be 
forthcoming let it be said that to talk of the failure of philosophy 
13 Just as intelligent as to talk of the failure of poetry, or of 
religion, or of science. We do not consider that the book 

will have failed, even should it convince few and convert none. 

Alas! the great world goes its way 

And takes its truth from each new day ; 

These do not quit, nor can retain, 

Far less consider it again. 
But it will at least have been a contridu'ion, modifying the 
atmosphe:e of discussion ; and that is much. Also it may save 
from dem ralisation some who have trusted the Larger Hop>, 
and are liable to accuse themselves of having sought comfort 
through cowardice. It will serve and re-assure these by showing 
how much there is still to be said for a hypothesis which has 
been long before the world, and which admits of its applica- 
tions and re-statements like any other: the hypothesis, to wit, 
that into an image made out of the dust of the ground, One in 
the beginning breathed the breath of life And man became a 
Livinz Soul. 


‘GAINST ZULU AND GIPPY 


Campaigning in South A lfricaand Egypt. By Major-General 
W.C. F, MoLyNEUX. London: Macmillan. 


Lik: many other soldiers who have tried their hands at 
authorship Major-General Molyneux has produced a book 
that is neither fish, flesh nor fowl. Nor can it, despite its 
military savour, be taken as red-herring, in the slang sense of 
the term, afterall. It may be rather summed up as an oddly 
Proportioned and badly blended pudding in which a number of 
‘ppet sing and pickable plums are mixed with the dryest of 
flour and sandiest of sugar. For the azgravating thing is that 
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when the author has anything good to write about he rises to 
the occasion. His descriptions of the fights at Ginghilovo and 
Ulundi are excellently thrilling and his comments on many 
things of South Africa of high value and importance. But he 
pads these out with bald historical summaries, useful it may be 
to the understanding of the book but trying to the patience of 
its reader, wearisome field states of troops engaged and dry 
details of those trivialities of existence which need to be 
narrated smartly to be in any way acceptable. There are 
also anecdotes, the best of which are irrelevant, not to say cas- 
tanean. His own active service which furnishes the best 
pages of the book began with General Thesiger’s campaign 
azainst the Galekas in 1878, at the close of which he was 
invalided home. The disaster at Isandhlwana led to his 
being sent out to South Africa where he remained till the end 
of the fighting against the Zu'us and after a turn as brigade 
major at Aldershot he was appointed D.A.A. and Q.M.G. to the 
First Division of the expeditionary force to Egypt and was 
present at Kassassin and Tel-el-Kebir. Touching this last 
experience he has not much of novelty or note to add to 
extant stores of information, though he incidentally shows 
that he is alive to the value of the sand bath in the desert 
and to the superior coolness of scarlet as a wear compared 
with blue. In describing Tel-el-Kebir too he observes that 
the stars truly fought against Arabi. For despite every 
effort on part of the officers;who steered our troops to correct 
errors the sidereal drift led them seven degrees northward 
of the set course, whereby the Highland brigade was just 
carried clear of the advanced redoubt, a collision with which 
would have given the Egyptians the alarm in time to have 
enab!ed them fully to man the main position. 
His early South African experience, however, enables him to 
give good advice about bush-fighting, in course of which he 
contrasts the disabling wounds inflicted by the soft, hollow- 
fronted expanding bullet of the Snider with those cleanly drilled 
by the solid hardened projectile of the Martini, and is strong 
on the point that the former weapon is the best for use against 
savages. ‘We do not,’ he remarks, ‘want to blow our enemy 
to pieces, but when that enemy is a savage, we do want to stop 
his rush and keep his stabbing weap 9n ata distance.’ To which 
end the Lee-Metford is even less effectual than the Martini 
He expresses an opinion in this connection that had the Zulus 
been without firearms in 1879, and adhered to their old tactics 
of closing at once and bringing the stabbing assegai into play, 
it would have gone even harder with us than it did. Using a 
gun meant halting to fire and thereby breaking the old terribly 
success‘ul rush, whilst as they fired stones, nails and slugs, and 
in their ignorance of the theory of projectiles thought that by 
raising the backs‘ght they increased the killing power of the 
rifle, their shooting was altogether ineffective. Coming to the 
slaughter at Isandhlwana, Major-General Molyneux per- 
tinently asks whether there is a sing'e English officer who on 
be'ng given eight hundred white men armed with breech-load- 
ing rifles and any amount of ammunition and with a place to 
put his back against, would not willingly face any number of 
natives unskilled in the use of firearms? He argues that the 
disaster was due to unskilful handling and disobedience to 
written orders. These were to the effect that the cavalry 
vedettes should be kept far advanced, but that the line of 
infantry outposts should be drawn in closer and any action 
fought on the defensive. Yet early in the morning the vedettes 
were withdrawn after failing to discover that a force of 13,000 
Zulus had passed the night within three miles of them whilst 
when the attack was delivered the infantry were extended over 
three thousand yards. In fact the party left to guard went 
out to fight and their lives were lost through over-confidence, 
when by keeping together in a good position they could have 
played the game of Rorke’s Drift on a larger and deadlier 
scale. Touching that other disaster, the death of the Prince 
Imperial, whose body he helped to recover and bring in, his 
condemnation of Lieutenant Carey is most outspoken. He 
points out that to the north east of the kraal where the party 
were surprised was open rising ground across which the sur- 
vivors rode. It was in the donga between the kraal and this 
rise that the Prince was overtaken and killed by a party of 
eight Zulus without firearms. ‘A gallop of two hundred yards,’ 
he writes, ‘took Lieutenant Carey and a trooper to and over 
the donga to open ground, Had they even then corsicered 
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and halted they might have saved the Prince, who was only 
overtaken and overpowered after a most desperate resistance 
at that point; but they went on, assuming that because his 
horse was loose he had already been killed; and that is the 
whole sad story.’ He adds however, the account of an alleged 
interview between the fugitive and two officers whom he met 
on his way to camp which is yet more horribly significant. 
The’ Major-General expresses a very high opinion of Lord 
Chelmsford, and justly indicates that any aspersion on a com- 
mander by Press or Parliament during the conduct of a cam- 
paign is, whether merited or not, likely to react with disastrous 
effect on the mora/e and discipline of the troops under him 
in these days when even private soldiers get newspapers by 
every mail. In Sir Bartle Frere he recognised ‘a born pro- 
consul’ and in John Dunn, of whom he saw a great deal on 
service, ‘a genuine man, brave, generous and warm-hearted.’ 

Recent developments give value to passages in which he 
treats of the different ways of Dutch, English and Germans at 
the Cape. The Dutchman or Boer recognises South Africa 
as hishome. He is said to be lazy and behind the times but 
he only wants to live and let live, not to make money as fast as 
he can. He has his flocks and herds, he plants enough 
corn and grows enough tobacco for his own needs and he irri- 
gates enough land to make a garden to grow fruit trees and 
vegetables for himself, but none to spare. With his skins and 
his wool he is able to buy a sufficiency of coffee, sugar and 
schiedam. He diverts streams into his few villages and plants 
trees for shade ; what does he want more? The Englishman 
on the other hand is hoping every day to be off home again. 
He is after diamonds or gold or else he isa trader. He may 
buy a farm, if he thinks he can re-sell it at a bargain, or if he is 
an old settler who has had a free grant he may wisely stick to 
it, but if he cannot get it free he leaves land alone and tries 
shopkeeping. His villages and towns are uncared for, there 
is no water in the gutters, trees are few and far between, dust, 
corrugated iron and stones reign supreme, and everything is 
hideous. The German, if a Jew, is a trader, but on the 
eastern border he is a soldier-settler of the old German 
legion or descended from one. There he keeps goats and cows, 
grows vegetables and brings his garden produce, butter, and a 
little milk to King William’s Town on bullock carts. He is an 
excellent settler, essentially law-abiding, though if called out 
by the field cornet for service he shows that he has lost none of 
his military instincts. As regards the Zulus Major-General 
Molyneux is evidently of opinion that they are more amenable 
to military than to missionary effort. It is hopeless to trust a 
black man, preach he never so devoutly, and harmonious hymn. 
singing is by no means incompatible with outbreak and 
massacre. A Kaffir civilised is no doubt a Kaffir spoiled, but 
surely the lesson of India teaches us how we can best utilise 
the semi-barbarian for Imperial purposes, and the wonderful 
amenity of the Zulu to tribal discipline shows what might be 
done with him on a re-modelled system and under British 
leadership. The book also contains some good hints as to the 
way to treat horses in Africa, with remarks as to the difficulty 
of getting the hide-bound cavalryman to recognise their value. 
For every land has its own horse lore, a fact we too often 
ignore to our cost. The author too has something to say about 
the shooting of the Boers, which he ascribes to enforced 
economy of ammunition and constant study of distances, 
‘ Nobody misses when a cartridge costs sixpence,’ was a remark 
made by one of them to him on a sporting expedition, and he 
found they would aim and lower the rifle half a dozen times till 
satisfied they were going to get value for the shot. Yetin 1881 
after Majuba the 14th Hussars easily beat some Boers at the 
targets at Ladysmith, firing at known distances. In remarking 
that the maxim in South Africa should be ‘ Wait for the 
waggon,’ the ox’s pace being about two miles an hour, he shows 
himself a little behind the times. For surely the true solution 
of some seemingly knotty South African problems of to-day is 
in the phrase ‘ Wait for the railway.’ 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE GAMIN 


Cleg Kelly, Arab of the City. By S. R. CROCKETT. London ; 
Smith Elder. 


No work to which Mr. Crockett has as yet put his name can 
be called in any sense a ‘novel’ proper. He is an expert in 





the imagining of incidents, and, so long as those incidents are 
fresh, piquant, or dramatic, he seems to see no reason why 
he should weld them into a continuous narrative. He js an 
expert in the devising of episodes, a fair craftsman in cha: 
racterisation ; but he appears to lack entirely the faculty for 
sustained effort in fiction-making. He plays with his inven. 
tions as prettily as a child threading many-coloured beads, 
and as seriously as an experimental chemist separating atoms 
in search of a new element. [ut his beads never form , 
necklace, and his atoms decline to combine into a definite 
substance. All that can be done by a graceful fancy, an easy 
diction, a ready apprehension, and a gentle humour, is within 
the means of the author of Zhe Lilac Sunbonnet. So far, hoy. 
ever, he has given no indication of any higher powers, Le 
us add that the powers he possesses are by no means to be 
rated low. If ‘kail-yard literature’ be doomed to brief popu: 
larity, it at least has no occasion to be ashamed of the 
manner in which it has lived its little life. It has been 
eminently human—pure, healthful, and sympathetic. It has 
made for good; and, chiefly, has served as antidote to the 
sickly poison of the Decadents. 

The pages of Dickens and his disciples have familiarised ys 
with types of the London gamin as he was and is; and we 
have in the reward books issued by the religious societies 
other gamins (touched more or less by the light of the 
imagination) of opposed individuality—the bad, bold boy 
who reads penny dreadfuls and declines to go to the Sunday. 
school ; and the weak-spirited youth who is virtuous even on 
week-days, and on Sundays tops his class at text-tims Such 
is the London Arab: it has been reserved for Edinburgh to 
produce a combination of all these varieties of boy—the real, 
the imaginary bad, and imaginary good. It has been 
reserved, moreover, for Mr. Crockett to write the history of 
this triune personality in a series of episodical chapters which 
are differentiated from others in that they are labelled, not 
Chapters, but Adventures. In most of these Adventures Cleg 
Kelly, Arab of Auld Reekie, plays the principal part ; but here 
and there his place is filled by a motley crew—an amorous 
butcher-boy, a romantic serving-maid, a gutter-lass flying from 
parental brutality, a railway-hero, a lunatic army officer. To 
weave into intricate completeness the threads of so many fates 
would be a task to tease the Parce; and Mr. Crockett is wisely 
content to let each do its share towards providing satisfactory 
‘copy’ for a volume. The butcher-boy is a comedy lad 
oppressed by the rival attentions of two charmers, who pursue 
him even to the portal of the ‘ Knuckle-Dusters’’ Clubroom. 
His trials are entertaining, if reasonable freedom as to proba- 
bilities be granted to the historian. More true to life and to 
art is Mr. Crockett’s really pathetic sketch of the tragedy which 
hangs over the cellar wherein dwell the gutter-lass and her 
baby brothers. The courage and {the devotion of small Vara 
Kavanagh are convincing things ; and few will read unmoved 
the story of her escape, with Hugh Boy and Baby Gavin, from 
black brutality to the peaceful home of Muckle Alick and his 
guid-wife Mirren. It is Muckle Alick who is the railway hero 
aforesaid : his ‘crowded hour’ comes in due course, and Mr, 
Crockett does it justice. 

To Cleg Kelly he does, perhaps, something more than 
justice; for this remarkable boy is never worsted in a fight 
with fists or with wits, never permitted to fall otherwise than 
on his feet, never known to neglect an enemy or a friend ; 
it is the real part of him that remembers the grudge due (0 
the enemy at least as well as the gratitude due to the friend, 
Though he makes his first appearance as hero by getting 
turned out of Sunday School fora daring attack upon ortho- 
doxy, he proves so amenable to the influences of a charmin; 
young lady that he continues to give his divided attention 0 
texts and the Shorter Catechism. He even reconstitutes 
the secret gang of desperadoes calling themselves the Knuckle: 
Dusters ; admits Miss Celie Tennant, with duly solemn mites, 
a member of that fearsome band: and establishes night'y 
meetings for entertainment and education under Miss Celies 
presidency. ‘When maids command, what can’t we 40’ 
and Celie wasagirl ina thousand. Learn from Mr. Crockett 
how, in Cleg’s company, she visited the penny shows, and 
suffered her happy escort to ‘treat her’ :—‘She drew out her 
purse to pay, but Cleg stopped her with his hand. He had 
grown quite dignified. “Na,” he said, “ ye canna do that. Is 
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my treat the nicht, when ye are walkin’ oot wi’ me.” Then 
for the first time it dawned upon Celie that she was assisting 
ata well-understood function—no less than the solemn treating 
of a lady fair upon the evening of a pay-day. The thought 
nearly overcame her, but she only said, “ Thank you, Cleg,’ 


and was discreetly silent. For the time being she was simply 


Cleg Kelly’s “ young woman i 


Here, we are disposed to think, Mr. Crockett’s hero inclines 
to the imaginary good. He is more natural when he spends his 
earnings on food for Vara and her brothers. The kindness 
of the poor to one another is a fact recognised less than it 
might be by social economists, and Cleg’s voluntary subsistence 
on dry bread and cold water, that he may put meat before the 
starving, is a sacrifice imitated every day in the slums of the 
East End, Natural in another way is the device by which the 
Arab keeps himself ‘ respectable.’ His father, Tim the burglar, 
being only too well known to the authorities, Cleg averts sus- 
picion as to his own character by resolutely attaching himself 
to members of the Force. The sergeant’s wife, in particular, 
is his chosen friend, and her sugared ‘pieces’ are but a well- 
earned reward for the canny instinct which makes Cleg haunt 
her doorstep. His working hours are spent in the delivery of 
the daily newspapers—a profession chosen by this wise urchin 
because of the wide margin of time it allows for independent 
and more important pursuits. Cleg starts his business career 
with characteristic success. Though, on his first morning's 
round, he had nearly a hundred newspapers to deliver, he 
‘managed to deliver all—except a single Scotsman to one 
Mackinnon.’ Indeed, so notable is his prowess and so great 
is his luck throughout, that one is hardly surprised to find him, 
in the last ‘adventure’ of the volume, the possessor of thirty 
thousand pounds, and yet modest enough not totry to get into 
‘society.’ 

There is a great deai that is pleasant, and much that is 
charming, in this latest book of Mr. Crockett. Its principal 
failings seem to be in a palpable straining after effect in certain 
‘humourous’ passages, and in a terrible descent into the farcical 
when the later ‘adventures’ have to be told. Weare left with 
the unhappy impression that Mr. Crockett has kept his imagina- 
tion too long upon the strain. Undoubtedly the episodes would 
have been better for a weeding process. The servant-lass at 
an evening party is bad enough; but the demented general’s 
engineered strong-room, and the introduction thereto of the two 
villains of the story, in order that they may be conveniently 
killed off, is work of a kind which seriously lowers the general 
level attained by the author of Cleg Kelly. 


FICTION 


. Old Mr, Tredgold. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Longmans. 

. The Broom Squire. By S. BARING GOULD, Methuen. 
Malombra. By ANTONIO FoGAzzZARO. Translated by F, 

THOROLD Dickson. Unwin. 
4. A Gentleman's Gentleman. By MAX PEMBERTON. Innes. 
3. Stories From the Diaries of a Doctor. By L.T. MEADE and 
CLIFFORD HALIFAX. Bliss. 
6. My Laughing Philosopher. By EDEN PHILPoTTS. Innes. 


wen et 


1, The days are past when virtue received, in fiction at any 
rate, all the rewards and vice was sent empty away. Nowadays 
what may be called the green bay-tree theory flourishes in 
novels as in life. Nothing matters provided you have a good 
time. This is not Mrs. Oliphant’s philosophy of life, but she 
has Unfortunately succumbed to the prevailing epidemic of 
writing unfinished stories. O/d Mr. Tredgold is really but 
half a book. In consequence the proper, fitting—nay, the 
inevitable—results of persistent selfishness are left to the 
reader's imagination, while the ultimate reward of virtue is 
Suggested in such a fashion as to be repellent. There is a 
mode in fiction as in gowns. Mrs. Oliphant has _ naturally 
been superior to many of the more passing and less pleasant 
phases of the novelist’s fashion: so much so indeed that the 
cynicism of several of her later books surprises as much as it 
disappoints, Mrs. Oliphant has surely and certainly a higher 
ideal of life than Old Mr. T; redgold evidences. For her, as for 
all sane and kindly folk, the dinner of herbs is under many 
circumstances preferable before the stalled ox. Why, then, 
should she deprive us of a great story in order to furnish forth 
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a popular tale? Of O/d Mr. Tredgold’s popularity there 
should be no question. From cover to cover it is compact of 
cleverness. Mrs. Oliphant’s hand gains in cunning in drawing 
character and fixing living portraits on the page. Each and 
every personage in the tale is instinct with vitality. From the 
old millionaire to the maiden ladies with their ‘midge,’ the 
Rector with his voice, his grown-up family, and his lightly- 
carried five and forty years all are as vivid as the two girls 
about whom the tale centres. The incidents are exciting, 
though sensationalism is, as ever with our authoress, rigorously 
avoided. The scene is laid in the Isle of Wight: the time this 
present ; the characters essentially up-to-date. Brightly written, 
the tale has all the elements of success—few of permanence. 
Had it taken three times as long to write and twice as long to 
read it would have been better for English literature. 

2. The Broom Squire is a powerful tale of Saxon folk. It 
does not flatter or idealise—the men at any rate. Maudlin 
sentiment is far from it. The pictures it gives are tinged 
with a brutality convincing but depressing. Mr. Baring Gould 
knows his material as few do, his accuracy is beyond dispute. 
‘Man in the lump is bad’ is obviously his verdict, Happily 
for England his opinion of women in the lower classes is vastly 
higher. You wonder if this is due to the natural chivalry of the 
author or if it is justified by fact. Anexperience of domestic 
female servants may raise doubts. Be that as it may, in Zhe 
Broom Squire you have a picture of a charming woman buffeted 
of fortune, innocent of evil thoughts or deeds. It is good to 
meet her and to learn to know her. The money-grubbing, 
money-hoarding, money-worshipping ways and instincts of 
rural England are set forth so shamelessly that the heroine’s 
purity and simplicity shine forth without much need for in- 
sistence. The light and shade are so skilfully brought into 
play that a very simple honest woman appears an angel 
walking in dark places. Herein is the skill of a vastly 
readable book. For the credit of England it may be hoped 
that the shadows are too dark. Dare one assert that it 
is so? 

3. Maloméra \ike most translations is unsatisfactory at times, 
at others positively irritating, but on the whole it is a piece of 
honest, conscientious work, and work that was worth the 
doing. Fogazzaro’s story is morbid or rather a study of a 
morbid subject. The border-line where sanity stops and lunacy 
begins has ever had a fascination for the writers of certain 
schools. Let not the would-be reader be alarmed, however, 
for the lack of sanity in Signor Fogazzaro’s heroine is of so 
common a nature that it hardly deserves the name. So many 
much less sane persons may be met any day in Piccadilly. 
The tale is told with great skill. The scenario is perfect : the 
characters well drawn, vivid and full of individuality. Seldom 
indeed, since Poe, have we had so weird a picture of inani- 
mate nature arranged as a setting for a tale of horror. The 
Fall of the House of Usher is recalled—in chapters, it is true, 
instead of sentences, The story is lightened by the introduc- 
tion of characters whose charm—witness the German and his 
daughter and the parish priest—makes one regret that they had 
not been givena book all tothemselves. Then you would have 
had an Idyll: here you have a powerful tragedy. As a series 
of pictures of modern Italian life, manners and customs in town 
and country J/a/oméra should be read by all whose only ideas 
of these are taken from the voluminous writings of a popular 
American novelist. 

4. The adventures of the immortal Don related by Leporello 
would retain some of the exquisite grace which always dis- 
tinguished the fascinating hero. Mr. Max Pemberton has given 
us something very diffierent. His hero is a common rogue, 
and the valet who is made to tell his exploits is a mere accom- 
plice—though he occasionally claims the invention of some 
pretty piece of rascality. A common cheat, a thief, a blarney- 
ing Irishman (here is a fresh instance of injustice to the country 
which gave birth to Wellington—and Tim Healy), Sir Nicholas 
excites neither sympathy nor pity. His adventures are seldom 
amusing, and his valet had no appreciation of humour. Yet 
the book is readable. Probability is never sacrificed to sensa- 
tion, while of the latter there is enough and to spare. Sir 
Nicholas earns penal servitude—he is too great a cad anda 
coward to risk hanging—and he leaves us as the husband of a 
Russian heiress, settled down on the ancestral estates ready to 
do his duty in that sphere of life to which his roguery has failed 
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to bring him. After all the keen excitement of his previous 
experiences you expected a more sulphureous curtain. It may 
be of course that Mr. Max Pemberton has a sequel in view : if 
not, poetic justice is outraged. Taken for what it is the 
character of Sir Nicholas is well drawa, consistent and har- 
monious intone. The valet remains nebulous. The tale is 
loosely strung together, but it never flags. 

5. These stories would seem to be inspired by Dr. Halifax and 
written by Mrs. Meade; and we cannot help saying that we 
prefer the unmixed brand. Mrs. Meade at her best is interest- 
ing, fluent and bright. But the weight of Dr. Halifax’s medical 
theories, which gave solidity to the ‘ Medicine Lady,’ seems 
too much for the short story to bear. As for these particular 
stories they smack too much of the Strand Magazine. They 
recapitulate the marvellous adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
Yet it is only fair to say that those who like Sherlock Holmes 
will like Stories From the Diaries of a Doctor. The same kind 
of things happens. The hero is hurriedly called for and a 
brougham is sent for him. Heis driven to an ancient castella- 
ted pile which ‘had been the property of the family for hundreds 
of years’ The ‘old servantin livery ’ is ‘ waiting to throw open 
the door,’ and in the background the familiar ‘lady waits in 
some nervousness’ to receive the visitor. Or the hero meets a 
friend who says: ‘1 believe your advice will be valuable to me 
in a case in which I am interested.’ ‘Come home with me,’ 
says the hero, ‘I can easily put you up forthe night and we can 
talk over it, etc. etc.’ ‘The friend stood still for a moment. 
Half an hour later they had drawn up their chairs in front of 
the cheerful fire in the (hero’s) study, and were there enjoying 
their pipes after some port. It is under such circumstances 
that the true comforts of one’s home are appreciated.’ This 
is the true Sherlock Holmes style—none other genuine. And 
the stories are the stories in which the great Holmes delights. 
Only here the the doctor plays the part of the detective, and 
plays it with all the skill of his great exemplar. What irritates 
us so much about stories of the Sherlock Holmes kind is that 
the?villain is always such a fool. The smallest common sense, 
the most superficial knowledge of the world, would enable one 
to dodge successfully a Sherlock Holmes or a Clifford Halifax. 
Yet all the villains in these stories—persons who have had the 
ingenuity to plan, and the energy to carry out the most remark- 
able, even the most impossible, crimes—are all ready to fall like 
ripe apples into the hands of the hero. But this is as it should 
be with authors who cater presumably for the same public that 
hisses from the gallery every villainous sentiment in an Adelphi 
melodrama. Still as we said before, if you like Sherlock Holmes 
you will like the Diary of a Doctor; and if you don’t like 
Sherlock Holmes you are certainly one born out of due season. 

6. Anthing more melancholy than Mr, Eden Philpotts’s 
Laughing Philosopher we do not remember to have met for a 


long time. This philosopher (who is a bronze bust with the 


power of speech) may possibly have been considered tolerable 
by some people (we did not appreciate him even then) when he 
appeared in short serial parts in an illustrated paper, but asa 
stout and stodgy whole in volume form every one will, we think 
find him impossible. If he was able to laugh at his own jokes 
or at the perfectly futile stories told in his hearing by his master 
and his master’s friends, his hilarity must have been super- 
natural indeed. His attempted humour is, however, no worse 
than his rhapsodies or his hideously long and “commonplace 
moral reflections. The idea of the book is by no means a bad 
one. But in carrying out that idea the author’s style is prosy 
where it should be light, and wordy and grandiose where it 
should be simple and dignified. Admirers of Mr. Philpotts's 
former works (to the merits of which we are ourselves very far from 
being insensible) will do well to leave My Laughing Philosopher 
in a kindly oblivion. We are only sorry that when it had 
fretted out its little life upon the stage of Black and White it 
was not allowed to rest peacefully in its grave. For, of the 
dead one says nothing but good. 


QUALES EGO 
Quales Ego. By G.S.STREET. London: Lane. 


You may read this little book very comfortably at one sitting, 
and will probably wonder vaguely why it ever came to be 
printed. Not of ccurse that the writing is not admirable ; but 
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it seems a small collection of odds and ends rather than that 
single piece of workmanship which is essential to one's idea of 
a book. ‘A few remarks in particular and at large,’ so runs 
the modest advertisement. And even the ‘remarks’ are 
modified into ‘attempts’ and ‘efforts.’ This affectation of 
modesty is characteristic of the interesting, one might almost 
say fascinating, personality which one meets in all Mr. Street’s 
books and which one feels to be as much a creation of the 
author’s as the book itself. It is this personality further which 
makes all Mr. Street’s books interesting and which justifies 
even so slight an apology for a book as Quales Ego. One has 
the impression in reading Mr. Street of an alter ego, as well as 
an ego. So that no matter how desultory he may be he can 
never fail to be interesting because of this unsubstantial 
shadowy figure which steals through the pages with so excellent 
a manner, with so finished a pose, so imperturbable a humour. 
Characteristic of the a/fer ego is the slight affectation of 
modesty we have mentioned; but that after all is but an 
accentuated courtesy meant to put the reader at his ease. Thus 
he describes himself as ‘a beginner in the dodge of scribbling,’ 
and one can imagine the flicker of the hand which accompanies 
the depreciation, the bow which commands your indulgence 
while proving it an impertinence. He will even take the liberty 
of laughing at himself, so sure is he that no one else will dare 
todo so. Thus one comes on such a phrase as ‘an ¢gv—that 
tiresome word.’ Tiresome indeed! Well the word may be, 
but it is certain that Mr. Street never thinks so. His appreciation 
of Mr. George Meredith leaves nothing unsaid which the 
most enthusiastic admirers of that man of genius could desire, 
and yet it is said with so much fine discrimination, with so true 
an eye for the es:entials, that you recognise in it a fine piece of 
criticism, with that indescribable touch of manner added which 
makes it worch reading for itself alone. You feel the same of 
the ‘Eulogy of Charles the Second.’ When the Eulogy first 
appeared in the pages of a monthly magazine there were critics 
who considered it a gross piece of affectation to eulogise Charles 
the Second. Such criticism was absurd or could only be justified 
on the ground that the critic had not read the eulogy. Mr. Street’s 
‘Eulogy of Charles the Second’ is an ingenious essay in criticism. 
It is a serious effort to rescue Charles from the hands of those 
Whig politicians who were for ever insisting that he was a faith- 
less, dissolute gentleman with all the vices and none of the 
virtues of his race. Even when they admitted he was a gentle- 
man it was appirently with the intention of conveying a 
reproach. Such an estimate of the character of Charles is 
prodigiously unfair. It is nothing better than an absurd cari- 
cature ; and such Mr. Street proves it to be. His Eulogy can 
be read and re-read with undiminished pleasure. Mr. Street 
may be unexpected in the expression of his likes and dislikes, 
but he is not wayward. He never proceeds to startle you out 
of sheer contrariness. You may be surprised that he should 
elect to champion the cause of Ouida, but you feel convinced 
that he says nothing insincerely. And, after all, it is a pleasant 
surprise. One could hardly have brought oneself to read a 
denunciation of Ouida—even by Mr. Street. Such matter 
would be too hackneyed for one’s patience. But a defence 
you read out of mere curiosity, and your curiosity is justified. 
We are not sure that we do not like Mr. Street better in this 
appreciation of Ouida than in any other part of the book. He 
seems to feel a spirit of opposition which he sets himself to 
overcome with all his vigour. He gets almost angry and 
speaks straight out. ‘I respect an unrestrained and incorrect 
eloquence more than a merely correct and periphrastic nothing- 
ness.. I would not take Ouida’s for a model of style, but I 
prefer it to some others with which I am acquainted.’ This iS 
not saying very much for Ouida, after all. The amusing thing 
is the earnestness with which it is said. The few ‘remarks at 
large’ which form the concluding portion of the volume show 
Mr. Street as the philosopher rather than the critic. He is a 
very pleasant philosopher—a philosopher and man of the world 
rolled into one—so that the philosopher has never any chance 
of being prosy. Though he professes infinite indulgence for 
the commonplace, he cannot be said to be ever commonplace 
himself. His sympathies are broad and catholic ; he is tolerant 
to a fault ; but if he is on any side at all he is on the side of 
the Cyrenaics no matter how brazen they be. Yet he professes 
himself the mest sentimental of !men. That, we fancy, 13 4 
satirical reference to his other self. 
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MAGAZINES OF THE MONTH 


In the April Blackwood‘ An Uncrowned King’ continues 
to run his course, and we get the first instalment of a short story 
by Miss Beatrice Harraden. Of the general articles the longest 
isa sketch of the career of Caterina Sforza, one of the most 
remarkable figures of a remarkable time, by Miss Helen 
zimmern whose long residence in Italy and perfect familiarity 
with its language and literature enable her to make the most of 
a good subject. It may be that, following Count Pasolini, she 
excuses too readily the undoubted cruelty and licentiousness of 
Caterina ; but whatever her faults, this ‘ Heroine of the Renais- 
sance’ had the abundant courage and the personal charm of 
which great leaders are made. Turning to matters of more 
immediate interest we find an article on opium-smoking by Mr, 
E. H. Parker. His experience as consul at Kiungchow eatitles 
his opinions to respect; but he is content here to give his per- 
sonal reminiscences without stating or pressing any definite con- 
clusions. We gather that on the whole he condemns the practice 
because if it does little harm it does no positive good, and because 
opium-smokers are, SO far as hehasseen them, one andali ashamed 
of the habit. On these grounds he is not inclined to favour the 
importation of opium into China ; but he attaches perhaps too 
little importance to the evidence of medical experts and to the 
fact that Indian opium is of a far higher quality than the home- 
grown article. Whoever, as a boy, has tasted the delights of 
birds-nesting will sympathise with the half-regretful reminis- 
cences of a writer whom, though he be anonymous, it might not 
be difficult to identify. But the fact is, as he reluctantly admits, 
that the increasing scarcity of species after species of English 
birds has necessitated the stringent measures which a quarter 
of a century since would have been rightly deemed superfluous. 
Better to forego the pleasures of which this genuine naturalist 
writes than to hazard the extinction of a single one of our rarer 
birds. Zemple Bar is one of those few among the older 
magazines which go on from year to year without change of style 
cover or pr.ice. Month after month we turn to it without fear 
of disappointment for the same excellence of serial novel, short 
story and historical sketch. The April number, like B/ack- 
wood’s, has its heroine in the person of Lady Hester Stanhope 
who made herself a power in the East by the sheer force of a 
fearless nature and despotic will. Alone and unattended save 
fora small escort of Bedouins she visited Palmyra and was 
crowned ‘ Queen of the Desert’ in Damascus itself. Throughout 
the whole of Syria she was feared even more than she was 
beloved, since she had proved her capacity to protect her 
dependents and to avenge her friends. If in the later years of 
her life she was eccentric to the verge of insanity the splendid 
courage which never failed her enabled her to maintain her 
independence to the end. Of the literary articles ‘ The Land of 
Nod, discussing what a man should read between his waking 
and his sleeping hours, and ‘ Wordsworth’s Quantock Poems’ 
are worth more than a casual glance, and Mr. Benson’s new 
novel ‘ Lamentations’ strengthens the favourable impression of 
the opening chapters. 

Dr. Verrall and Mrs, Johnson discuss the question of 
University degrees for women in the Humanitarian. Curiously 
enough the Professor supports and the Hon. Sec. of Lady 
Margaret Hall opposes their admission. Mrs. Johnson has as 
much the best of the argument as she has the advantage over 
Dr. Verrall in the matter of style. While Dr. Verrall insists 
upon the pecuniary value of the degree Mrs. Johnson prefers to 
take the broader grounds of its effect upon the course which 
women’s education is to take. She finds that the form best 
adapted to the needs of men is not necessarily, nor indeed 
actually, the best for women ; and she regards the competition 
of women with men in examinations rather as a sa’eguard 
against dilettantism than as a thing desirable in itself. Dr. 
Verrall does indeed touch upon the question of the franchise as 
a consequence to the admission to degrees. But if Mrs. 
Johnson is right and the education of men and women is to 
proceed upon slightly divergent lines, his argument that ‘ both 
sexes are equally interested in good education and equally able 
to furnish counsel? must fai! to convince. In the meantime we 
have to reckon with Mr. Allan Laidlaw who enlarges very 
forcibly in the same magazine on the false value of enforced as 
compared with natural education. It is pleasant to chronicle 
the re-appearance of Mr. James Payn as a writer of stories in the 
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Cornhill. In addition we find two very readable articles'on ‘Popu- 

lar Songs’ and ‘ Animai Tempers.’ The former is a subject which 

we have dealt with recently from another point of view in our 
own columns. Why some songs do and others do not achieve 
popularity is a problem which our contributor confessed himself 
unable to solve. Here the writer is more concerned to give us 
interesting details about certain hackneyed ballads and war and 
revolutionary songs. The instantaneous success of the ‘ Mar- 
scillaise’ is intelligible enough since, as Mr. Fyffe has said, 
it was the answer of France to the coalition of Powers arrayed 
against her ; but it is far otherwise with the vogue of the harm- 
less little ditty ‘Ca ira, to the tune of which numbers of aristo- 
crats were marched to the guillotine during the Reign of Terror. 
A contributor to ./acmil/an’s has hit upon a good subject in 

‘Unfinished Books.’ Some books do not get finished by 
reason of the lavish scale on which they are planned, and of 
these are the /aerze Queene, Bacon’s /nstauratio Magna, and 
Buckle’s ‘History.’ Others are left incomplete, like Don 
Juan, because there is no sufficient reason why they should 
ever stop; others again, because their authors become dis- 
satisfied with them, as Keats with Hvferion. Among the 
worst offenders in this respect is perhaps Coleridge, who left 
at least four of his most important poems in various stages of 
incompleteness ; and, his own testimony to the contrary not- 
withstanding, Wordsworth doubted whether he had any clear 
idea as to how Christabel was to end. Hawke's claims to the 
title of the Father of the British Navy are vigorously main- 
tained in an article based on the second edition of Professor 
Montagu Burrows’s ‘ Life.’ The Badminton has setded down 
to steady excellence. He must be a fastidious sportsman 
who cannot find something to his taste in articles on Yacht 
Cruising by Sir George Baden-Powell, Gentlemen Riders by the 
Earl of Suffolk or Otter Hunting by Mr. Hugh L. Heber Percy. 
The editor has been uniformly successful in enlisting contribu- 
tors who really know their subjects. What Mr. C. M. Pitman, 
for instance, does not know about ‘ The Joys of a Boat-Race, 
from the point of view of a member of the crew, is not worth 
knowing, and moreover he is almost the only man who wrote an 
absolutely accurate forecast of this year’s race some days before 
theevent. Mr. Hedley Peek continues his excellent series of 
sporting prints. 


MODERN LEGAL LEARNING 


Outlines of Legal History. By ARCHER M. WHITE. London: 
Sonnenschein. 


The author of this work is the winner of a large number of 
prizes and studentships provided by the Inns of Court. He is 
also, we understand, practically engaged in teaching law. We 
may therefore, perhaps, take his book as a product of the 
newest form of legal education, in which case the experiments 
made in that direction can so far hardly be considered as 
successful. A brief enumeration of the principal law-courts in 
the country is followed by an even more scrappy historical 
account ofthem. The Saxon and Norman legal systems are 
sketched in twenty-two pages, and the rest of the book is 
devoted to an indifferent law dictionary on archeological 
lines. A description of the High Court in twenty-one lines 
is about as useful as a history of the judicial powers of the 
Privy Council contained in exactly twice as many. Both might 
be useful enough in Whittaker’s Almanac, but are not likely 
to convey much information to the ordinary law student. 
Compurgation is a difficult subject; but by disposing cf it in 
a paragraph Mr. White leaves himself no opportunity to 
indicate what the difficulties are; and if his account of the 
matter leaves any impression at all on the reader, it is about as 
false a one as could be left by any statement which was not 
absolutely wrong. If the account of the Courts and their his- 
tory is meagre, the explanation of the law they administer is 
worse still. An account of mortgages beginning with resolutions 
passed by the Lateran Council and ending with an unnamed 
enactment or decision in the time of Charles I. may show learn- 
ing, but is of no real use to anybody. The reader is assumed 
to know all about bail since the date of the Bill of Rights ; 
before that period, Mr. White does little to assist him beyond 
giving what, for all we know, may be a quotation from the 
‘Index to Statutes.’ There is but little sense in describing the 
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obsolete offence of ‘owling’ and leaving misdemeanours, 
generally, and such crimes as perjury and false pretences, 
unnoticed. Manors and Copyholds are not referred to 
though Commons and Borough English are. The detail of the 
book is no improvement on its general construction. The 
author manages to convey the impression to the ignorant 
reader that the County Court of to-day has some connection 
with that of seven hundred years ago; he does not know the 
essential difference between the relation to his colleagues of a 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions and that of Recorder; he 
supposes that stipendiary magistrates sit every day. He ought 
to know that a jury is, or recently was, a possibility in the 
Chancery Division, and what the late Master of the Rolls said 
about the only one which ever appeared there; had he read 
the more picturesque passages in an authority from which he 
often quotes, he would know that Fielding was not the first 
stipendiary magistrate in London; he naturally uses the ex- 
pression fere nature inaccurately, he follows a false light when 
he says that Privy Councillors are in the commission of the 
peace for every county, and he ignores the better opinion that 
they are not ¢x officio justices at all. He gives no authority for 
his statement that justices may hold office by tenure or pre- 
scription. We do not profess to have referred to all the errors 
we have lighted on; but the work does not encourage close 
study. We fear that the author has wasted a good deal of 
time and trouble in writing it and cannot advise any one to do 
the same by reading it. 


DAVEY’S DICTIONARY OF DATES 


History of English Music. By HENRY DAVEY. London; 
Curwen. 


‘The art of musical composition is an English invention’ is 
the rather dazzling statement with which this book opens. It 
puts even the most patriotic reader on his guard at once ; not 
that we seriously resent the omission of the ‘famous men who 
found out musical tunes and recited verses in writing, but one 
cannot help being astonished when a writer who claims to bea 
historian asserts that musical composition was ‘invented’ by 
anybody. Our astonishment is further roused when Mr. 
Davey tells us that ‘Dunstable invented composition,’ that 
Johannes de Garlandia ‘invented double counterpoint, that by 
flash of sudden inspiration ‘John of Fornsete for a moment 
created an absolutely new art,’ and that Hugh Aston was ‘the 
inventor of instrumental composition.’ This view of the 
matter can only be paralleled by Lamb’s contemptuous doggerel 


about 
those old ante-queer-diluvians 
That lived in the unwashed world with Jubal 
Before that dirty blacksmith Tubal 
By stroke on anvil, or by summat, 
Found out, to his great surprise, the gamut. 


If this be so, the invention of any particular art, though a 
matter of greater difficulty, is as definite an event as the in- 
vention (say) of any particular lie; and only the lack of con- 
temporary evidence hinders us from fixing the day in which 
Rome was built. But this false view does not really affect 
the value of Mr. Davey’s book, which is not in any sense a 
history but rather a compilation of historical material. The 
author has with admirable industry searched libraries and 
museums for new matter, and he says (very probably with 
justice) that some fact not yet published in any history will be 
found on almost every page that deals with pre-Handelian 
times. We do not underestimate the value of such a book, 
which is no doubt as difficult to write as it is to read, and 
which will be of the greatest value to the author of the still 
unwritten History of English Music; but with the exception of 
one passage it cannot be said to rise to the level of history. 
Fortunately, however, that passage deals with the most inter- 
esting and most inexplicable portion of our musical history, to 
which one might give the title of the Unmaking of England. 
For it is, of course, the fact that we were for years at the fore- 
front of musical nations and that then apparently, towards the 
latter end of the seventeenth century, ‘ars’ avtigua rutt 
multos dominata per annos, or as Mr. Davey would say, English 
musicians having ‘sought out many inventions’ went astray 
into the wilderness. The blame for this sudden decline has 
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been generally laid upon the Puritans, who are supposed in one 
brief generation to have turned a musical nation into an un 
musical one by such soul-compelling measures as breakino 
down cathedral organs and turning the sign of ‘The Swan and 
Lyre’ into ‘The Goose and Gridiron.’ This explanation which 
was lightly given by Burney and Hawkins and accepted on 
authority by Ouseley and Hullah, has been widely believed, since 
it falls in with the general no:ion of the stage Puritan for which 
Macaulay is largely responsible ; and if any musician nowadays 
ongs for a short return of the Puritan rég/me it is only because 
under it the suppression of the organ-grinder would cease to be 
a problem and would become a religious duty. But this Puritan 
miracle has been of late doubted by Macfarren, and impugned 
by’ Hubert Parry, and now Mr. Davey attacks it very strongly, 
He maintains that the Puritans suppressed ecclesiastical music 
but encouraged secular music, and that they were as successful 
in the latter as in the former task, in support of which theory 
he quotes abundantly from Prynne, Milton, Bunyan, and Lucy 
Hutchinson. A complete vindication of the Puritans would 
take far more space than Mr. Davey gives it, and much more 
than the three years’ study whicn Mr. Davey says he has 
given to his whole book; but he has certainly shown that they 
have been astonishingly misrepresented. And not content 
with pointing out the iradequacy of this account of our musical 
decline he suggests another, for which there is something to 
be said. He ascribes it to the centralisation of music in 
London, the result of which is that our provincial Bachs have 
no Leipzig and our provincial Spohrs no Cassel. This reminds 
one of Contarini Fleming’s exclamation, ‘I wish the world 
consisted of a cluster of small states: there would be much 
more genius ; and even England may regret that she has lost 
her Heptarchy’ ; and it is certainly true that German art has 
been less potent since the fusion of the States into a com: 
mercial empire. 

Another theory thrown out by Mr. Davey, which at any rate 
does not command assent, is that a hizh general average does 
not produce the highest genius. No poet, he says, is equal to 
Shakespeare, no philosopher to Newton, yet the average 
Englishman has no talent for poetry or for philosophy ; ‘any 
one who supposed that a countryman of Shakespeare neces- 
sarily has the poetic sense would certainly be mistaken, but 
not more so than those who imagine that every compatriot of 
Beethoven is musical.’ This theory Mr. Davey applies to the 
Celts, as showing why there are no great Celtic composers 
though the descendants of Celts have to this day, he says, a 
higher average of musical gifts than Teutons have. But surely 
a more simple explanation of there being on the one side 
anonymous folk-songs, and on the other the nine symphonies 
has been given by Matthew Arnold, who says, ‘ All that emotion 
alone can do in music the Celt has done: the very soul of 
emotion breathes in the Scotch and Irish airs: but with all this 
power of musical feeling what has the Celt, so eager for emotion 
that he has not patience for science, effected in music to be 
compared with what the less emotional German, steadily 
developing his musical feeling with the science of a Sebastian 
Bach or a Beethoven, has effected ?’ 

These discussions are the sole oases in a large tract of dates, 
biographies, and analyses; though there is, in the light of 
recent events, one ray of unconscious humour, where Mr. 
Davey begins his account of ‘The Period of Patriotic Songs ' 
(1701-1800) with the words ‘ We have now reached the prosaic 
period. The book is written without a trace of style: even 
the following extract does not impress us: ‘As with a sound 
of trumpets announcing the arrival of high personages or the 
preparation for solemn ceremonies, even so should this chapter 
begin:’ an exordium which has a certain mock-Lucretian 
splendour, after which we plunge through dates and facts till 
we reach a peroration beginning : ‘The day may come when 
England will fall from its place among nations.’ Yet in com- 
plaining of this book that it is not literature we are perhap$ 
blaming Mr. Davey for failing where he has not cared to suc- 
ceed. But if he writes only for specialists it is exactly this that 
disappoints us, because musicians now seem to e realising 
that until musical books are written as other books are written 
they will not be read as other books are read ; and of the many 
amateurs who will read a history of English Painting or Mr. 
Courthope’s history of English Poetry very few will read Mr. 
Davey’s history of English Music. 
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LUDUS LATRUNCULORUM 


Sturges” Guide to the Game of Draughts, with Critical Situa- 
; tions. Revised with Additional Play on the Modern Open- 
ings. By J. A. KEAR. London: Bell. 
g } 


A theorising philosopher might draw many conclusions from 
the wonderful liking this generation displays for games so diffi- 
cult and serious that one hesitates to include them under the 
frivolous name of pastimes. There is no science studied more 
assiduously than chess, for instance, and few that have so 
yoluminous a literature. And draughts may be described as a 
simpler chess. It has always been more democratic in its 
nature, an amusement for the cottage fireside, the mechanics’ 
institute, the village inn, and the cobbler’s shop. But however 
and wherever practised it remains a fact that during the last 
few decades more has been added to our knowledge of the 
game than in all the previous centuries, Since James Wyllie, 
‘the herd laddie,’ began to play for ‘tippence a game’ and 
gradually worked his way after a heroic struggle with Martins 
into the pre-eminence which he enjoyed till quite recently a 
thorough revolution has taken place. Analysis and ingenuity 
have exploded many favourite ideas, new lines of play have 
been introduced, and one is almost inclined to think that the 
possibilities of the game have been exhausted. Since its publi- 
cation, a hundred years ago, this book of Sturges’, which has 
been edited and reprinted twenty times at least, has held its 
place as a manual to be mastered by every one ambitious of 
becoming an accomplished player. It and Anderson’s famous 
‘Second Edition’ long held in Draughts a position similar to 
that of Philidor and Staunton with regard to chess. And we 
cannot help suggesting to the publishers that what Mr. Kear 
has done for Sturges some one is urgently wanted to do for 
Staunton. The ‘ Handbook’ like the ‘Guide’ is excellently 
planned and worked out, but it is no longer abreast of the 
times. They have brought the ‘ Draughts’ thoroughly up to 
date, why not set a competent authority to do the same for 
chess? It is certainly curious to see how few men are capable 
of writing ‘he book—there is seldom more than one—of a game. 
But the particular volume before us can scarcely be said to 
be the product of any one man’s skill. Like Topsy, it was not 
born but ‘growed.’ The original was a quaint little book pub- 
lished in 1756 and deriving a certain literary interest from the 
fact that Dr. Johnson wrote the dedication. William Payne, 
the author, must have been a very good player, for some of his 
games and problems still remain good. No doubt when the 
lexicographer unbended they had many a stout battle. Perhaps 
it was Johnson who believed in that ‘infallible method by which 
he that moves first shall win the game,’ for your ‘litery gent’ 
is always more fertile in theory than practice. In 1800 Joshua 
Sturges published the present work, reproducing nearly the 
whole of Payne but adding five hundred more examples and 
many corrections. Eight years afterwards he brought out 
another book extending and altering the positions. From that 
date onward new and modified combinations of these works have 
appeared from time to time and a copy of Sturges has always 
been a coveted possession of every ambitious draught-player. 
For the game is one in which you can make no signal progress 
without ‘ book.’ No man is so clever that he could invent all 
the good moves for himself or so experienced that without 
knowing the results of study he could hit invariably on the 
right line of play in an intricate position. Of course there are 
many people who affect to despise book-moves and make it a 
boast that as they play only for diversion they do not care to 
devote critical study to it; but in that case they are not very 
desirable opponents for a man who knows what he is about, 
and the game becomes a matter of chance. But this is absurds 
Any one who likes to deal with an element of luck can 
find it to perfection in cards and dominoes. Chess and 
draughts are either wholly useless or afford opportunity 
for a trial of skill pure and simple. We speak of 
the regular method of play, but those who find it too 
hard and engrossing can find a lighter pastime in Shovel- 
board or the Losing Game. Almost the only fault to be found 
with Mr. Kear’s edition is that he barely mentions this variety’of 
draughts, Ina later edition would it not be worth while to 
add a few of the amusing problems to which it gives rise, a 
number of which may be found in a draught periodical that 
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was published weekly in the sixties? Again, it might be sug- 

gested that the brief but excellent account of Turkish, Spanish, 

Polish, German and Italian draughts would have been rendered 

more luminous and interesting by the addition of diazrams. 

It would be out of place in a journal not written expressly for 
expert draught-players to comment at length on Mr. Kear's 
new games and variations or even to summarise his conclu- 
sions as to the results of various openings, but a word of very 
high praise must be awarded his clever chapter on ‘ The Move.’ 
To have the opposition is an even more important matter in 
draughts than chess, and to explain exactly what is meant by 
it has puzzled Martins, Peterson, ‘and all the other writers 
on draughts. [ut it is usually a very long time ere the begin- 
ner is able to tell when he possesses and when he does not 
possess this advantage : still longer ere he can draw a tithe of 
the many curious deductions following from the fact. In this as 
in every other point of interest he may avoid untold worry and 
trouble by having his Sturges ready for reference, and, formid- 
able as the long list of games and variations appear, they 
assume a new interest if consulted after one has been severely 
beaten. 


OLD AND NEW 


At the present moment there is a certain relief in meeting 
with a work on British Guiana written without any reference to 
the western boundary of the colony, and the author of British 
Guiana and its Resources (London: Philip) is to be congratu- 
lated on the way in which he has done his work. The book 
may be read from cover to cover in half an hour, but neverthe- 
less it gives the reader a sufficiently interesting account of the 
history of the sugar industry in the colony down to the present 
day, and also gives some indication of what may be hoped for 
in the way of gold-finding. The latter industry has not yet 
proceeded beyond the stage of placer-working, but even so it 
has taken some very satisfactory leaps and bounds in the last 
few years. As the Venezuelan claims extend over all the auri- 
ferous reefs yet discovered the more developed form of the 
industry cannot be regarded as assured ; but when once the 
boundary question has been settled a considerable influx of 
capital to that part of the world is certain to occur. The colony 
does not, we fear, seem to be an attractive place of residence. 
The civilised portion of the community—English, Portuguese, 
negro, and East Indian--live along the coast and the more 
accessible river banks. ‘The climate, though depressing, is 
not deadly, and with care and a good constitution the new- 
comer may enjoy ‘tolerable health.’ The death-rate is twice 
the birth-rate ; but coolie immigration causes the population to 
increase ten percent. per annum. Inland travel is carried on on 
foot through normally impenetrable forests or by steamer till 
you come to a rapid, which you do very soon, and then you get 
on as best you can, and a boat’s crew is not lost oftener than once 
a month. There is no theatre in the colony ; there are two 
clubs, both very bad, and no hotels worthy of the name. You 
can only get a chance of leaving the country once a fort- 
night. We have received a useful map of the country from the 
same publishers, showing the various claims made by England, 
Venezuela, and Brazil, which makes it obvious that if Venezuela 
has her way no gold-tields and very little of anything else will 
be left for the other two claimants. 

Dr. Edward Bowmaker’s The Housing of the Working 
Classes (London: Methuen) attempts to deal with one of the 
most difficult problems which the Government has to face. 
Great industrial undertakings are almost invariably in the 
immediate neighbourhood of great cities, often in the very 
central and most crowded portions. Ground is so valuable, and 
it is so important for the working man to live near his work, 
that overcrowding is almost unavoidable, and if the evil effects 
of overcrowding are to be avoided or minimised, then the house 
must be of the best kind and the sanitary arrangements must be 
elaborate and costly. The excreta of this crowded hive must 
be got rid of, and this implies well-built drains, ample supply of 
water, and as simple and perfect lavatory arrangements as can 
be devised—simple, because the working class cannot be per- 
suaded to take trouble to keep things right; and perfect— 
because a mistake may cause a typhoid epidemic. Now all 
this costs money, much money, and for that money no adequate 
return can be expected, as the working man, with wages not 
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averaging 25s. or 30s. a week, cannot pay a rent which will 
cover the interest of the money expended. The Highland 
shepherd, gillie, or crofter can build or rent a house the rent of 
which need not be above £4 a year, and which will still be 
healthful and habitable, because in fresh air and with no 
drainage required. The answer to the town-dweller problem 
lies in two directions: first, establish colonies in the country 
where ground is cheap, and air good, and drainage possible, and 
cart the workmen in and out bycheap trains ; or second, either 
by Government aid or private charity supplement the small 
rents and make it worth while to the builder to provide whole- 
some houses with sanitary perfection. Dr. Bowmaker’s book 
is a distinct contribution to the question. After tracing the 
evolution of the slum and describing the existing conditions, he 
goes on to discuss what legislation has done in the past and is 
doing now to enforce and assist improvement. He then dis- 
cusses the different plans for remodelling existing property, and 
for decentralising and diffusing the population. Cottage homes 
and freehold homes, block dwellings and model lodginghouses 
are all described and figured with full details as to construction. 
The financing of such public companies or private chatities 
as have been raised to work model house building on busine:s 
principles is briefly described. A chapter on ‘Open Spaces,’ 
and another dealing with the ‘Problems of the Future,’ fitly 
conclude this excel!ent little book. Noone who is anxious to 
help in dealing with these difficult problems can afford to 
neglect the teaching and information given in its pages. A 
valuable list of authorities and several important appendices 
with an excellent index will prove of great assistance to those 
who wish to follow out the whole question in a practical manner. 

There should be, and indeed can be, nothing but praise for 
Messrs. Seeley and Co.’s beautifully produced edition of the 
late Louis Stevenson’s° Ldindurgh, with illustrations of very 
unusual merit by Mr. Hamilton Crawford. The book itself 
reminds those who knew Stevenson of many talks in which he 
used to tell stories of Edinburgh experiences and Edinburghlife, 
just as the illustrator’s skill brings back many vivid memories of 
that strange and picturesque quality which is characteristic of 
certain views and aspects of Edinburgh. There were always 
certain stories of the mouvelle class which were certainly more 
delightful when Stevenson told them vvd voce than when he 
came to deliberately writing them afterwards. The strange 
charm and fervency of manner and invention could scarce be 
transferred into print. And so is it with his Edinburgh. Yet 
the book, as we have said, is a delight in more than one way, 
and its present equipment is mostly of that which is so hand- 
somely equipped. 

Two new numbers of Mr. Wise’s edition of Spenser's Faerie 
Queene (London: George Allen), consisting of the eleventh and 
twelfth parts of Book iv., are before us, so that we have passed 
now through more than half the poem. There is less of the 
true Spenserian sweetness in these two parts than in those that 
have gone before. The poet seems to grow weary of the task 
he has set himself to accomplish, and bad or weak lines are not 
infrequent. For example— 


Yet loe ! the seas, I see, by often beating, 
Doe pearce the rockes and hardest marble weares, 


Shee sitting by him, as on ground he lay, 
Her mournefull notes full piteously did frame. 
And thereof made a lamentable lay. 


In spite of such aberrations as these, lines of great beauty 
abound ; and it 1s evident to any reader that, though the muse 
flagged here and there, the poem is destined to revive, and wil] 
finish with a great and worthy effort. The well-used descrip- 
tions of morning, which are found in all poems from Homer's to 
Tennyson’s, have at least one equal companion in the Faerie 
Queene— 

And now the day out of the Ocean mayne 

Began to peepe above this earthly masse, 

With pearly dew sprinkling the morning grasse. 


The well-known passage about Shamefastress and Cheerfulness 
is in part xii., and certainly even Spenser never wrote anything 
better. The list of rivers, ancient and modern, is also famous. 
The mention of the Tamar may have had some influence on 
Turner's Crossing the Brcok, in the National Gallery— 


There was the speedy Tamar, which divides 
The Cornish and the Devonish confines ; 
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Through both whose borders swiftly downe it glides, 
And, meeting Plim, to Plimmouth thence declines— 


assuredly a gallant attempt at geography in verse. Mr, Crane's 
illustrations are of the type to which he has accustomed Us 
They would form excellent designs for tapestry, that is, i 
harmoniously coloured. One of the best is a little landscape 
on page 991, in which Gothic and Greek architecture are 
picturesquely combined. The large drawing of the Temple of 
Venus is wholly marred by the want of proportion in the Ionic 
columns. The shafts are three-eighths of an inch wide and fou, 
inches or more high, nearly eleven diameters. Eight diameters 
and a half is very tall, according to Vitruvius. 

The Drama Birthday Book (London: Macqueen), compiled 
by Mr. Percy Phillips, suggests through its title the many and 
various births the Drama may have known. Its pazes ara 
sparsely and rather capricioasly decorated. They abound 
however, in dazzling examples of the wit and wisdon of Messrs, 
Jones, Grundy, Jerome, and other immortals. ‘ Love is onlya 
part of man’s life, it is all a woman’s,’ Zhe Segue/—thus does 
Mr. Louis N. Parker improve Byron. ‘Ivs love that holds 
together all this universe’—thus Mr. Jones, in the Masguerader,: 
‘Marriages are made in Heaven’—so proclaims Mr. W, 
Hamilton in Harvest. We have also received Judge Brewster's 
From Independence Hall around the World (London : Cassell), 
an American’s account of an extremely rapid circumnavigation 
of the globe, with illustrations ; and new editions of Her Own 
Fault (London: Heinemann), from the French of Hector 
Malot; of Zhe Birth of a Soul, by Mrs. Phillips, and Signor 
Monaldini’s Niece, two volumes of Messrs. Allen and Co,’s 
novels. 
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